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EPILOGUE TO MYRTLE, RUE, AND CYPRESS. 

“ Leans , lulls leaves / Thy children, thy flatterers thins enemies. 1 '— 
Speech of Mrtcui Aureliui la “ Muim, the Epicurean." 
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L EAVES, little leaves, strown on sad Autumn 
ways, 

Rent relics of the tender trees in Spring. 

Songs, little songs, sad songs of by-gone days, 

Alas, if the singer have no more heart to sing. 


This year, this life; the tree shall not bloom again, 
What time the leaves are sere and swift to fall; 
Yea, and though love be long protracted pain, 

How should they live who do not love at all ? 

A3 
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Items, Songs, and Sonntts. 


How shall they live, who have loved, and love not, 
and long to love ? 

How shall they sing, who have sung, and have 
nought to sing ? 

Hath not their life lost all fruit and flower thereof 
And fell frosts sever their short and sterile spring ? 

Leaves, little leaves, waste waifs and stricken strays, 

Farewell, till, like death, the shroud-like snow shall 
fall; 

Lives, long-lost loves, and songs of the spent spring | 

days, 

Farewell, till snow-like death be the end of all. \ 






Items, Songs, and Sonnets. 
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VARIATIONS ON THE SAME THEME. 

V 

S EEK for flowers in the snow, nay, for thou shall 
find none, 

But phantom fern forms fashioned of the frost; 
Weep not for all these things, they are past and gone 
With the leaves laid low, and the lives and the 
loves that are lost. 

Is it not consolation that in the snow 

The trees seem well-nigh beautiful and full otf peace, 
When the leaves are all laid low, 

The bitterer blasts have ceased to blow, 

When the sun smiles silently, shall not then sorrow 
cease ? 


Leaves, fallen leaves; ah, my children; ah,my belovfed! 
Wind that wailest no more, worn out with excess 
of woe, 

Is it worth the while to cherish 
Hopes that shall surely perish, 

And to dig for flowers beneath the snow ? 


i 
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Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 


Poems, Songs , and Sonnets. 
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Ah, the love, the little love, that you would not give, 
The light of life, that the soul ceaseth not to crave— 
The little love, without which one cannot live, 

And the dead soul drags the live corpse down to 
the grave. 

Ah, the soft, the swift, the silent, the shroud-like 
snow. 

Nay, shall I not lay me down and be at peace, 
When the leaves are all laid low, 

The bitterer blasts have ceased to blow, 

When the shroud is shed around us, shall not then 
sorrow cease ? 

Leaves, little leaves; ah, my children; ah, my beloved 1 
Wind that wailest no more, worn out with the 
excess of woe, 

Is it worth the while to cherish 
Hopes that shall surely perish, 

And to dig for flowers beneath the snow ? 


Alas, for is not death shed around us in all the air ? 
Doth not Death rise and resound in the rnythm 
and roar of the sea ? 

Look where thou wilt, thou shaft see Death everywhere 
With sad eyes set on the shadow of eternity. 

Is not Death’s name also written upon the snow ? 

Shall we not find in his arms everlasting peace ? 
When the leaves are all laid low, 

The bitterer blasts have ceased to blow, 

When Death kisses our lingering lips, shall not 
then sorrow cease ? 


Leaves, leaves, leaves; ah, my children; ah,my belovfedl 
Wind that wailest no more, worn out with excess 
of woe, 

Is it worth the while to cherish 
Hopes that shall surely perish, 

And to dig for flowers beneath, the snow ? 
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Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 
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SLAVIC SONGS* 

IV. 


Hath God condemned me then to live wholly in vain ? 
Ah, the spring was too short, the summer too sad, 
and the autumn had no joy at all. 

Shall not one ray of light shine yet ere the ceasing of 
all pain ? 

Shall all flowers fell without fruit ere the first frost 
fell? 

But I said, looking ever forth on the cold, cold snow, 
Joy hath not been at all though the end be peace. 
When the leaves are all laid low, 

The bitterer blasts have oeased to blow, 

When joy hath ceased to be shall not then sorrow 
cease? 

Leaves, little leaves; ah, my children; ah, my belovfed! 

Ye are all of you long since dead and gone, but I 
Am still left here to cherish 
Hopes that shall surely perish, 

I have plucked the flower of Death and now I am 
loth to die. 


1 . 

“NJE GOVORt" 

N AY, say no word, I am too nigh to weeping, 
Nor have I heart to look upon thy face, 
Speak not at all, but turn thou from me, keeping 
No thought of me, yet grant me this one grace— 
But a little while, ’neath the earth I shall be sleeping 
Then lay one flower upon my resting-place. 

Then shall I feel thy divine touch thrilling through 
me, 

Feel the frailest flowers falling, and feel the light 
Thro’ my ashes, of thy sweet eyes turning to me, 
Who, living, were less than ashes in thy sight— 
Nay, say no word, tho’ in life thou didst undo me 
Canst thou deny to the dead this one delight. 


• These songs are no more Slavic than Mrs. Browning'* 
sonnets are Portuguese. They are only set to Slavic melodies. 












lo Psems, Songs, and Sonnets. 

II. 

ZATSJELtfl MENJX DO SMj£RTJI. 

S AY, shall I bid the moment bide for ever ? 

That is so beautiful, or rather say : 

“ Thou art so beautiful, therefore thine hand sever 
The slender thread and let my life ebb away.” 

Let my life ebb away, yet kiss me, darling, 

Since the moment cannot stay, and must needs pass by, 
Kiss me to death, yea, even to death ; ah my beloved 1 
Ah love 1 ah life I so long I have longed to die 1 

I had longed to die, yet said I, “ God, in giving 
The gift of life, would surely also give 
Some joy to make the life-time worth the living." 

Ah love, even now I had liefest cease to live, 

I would cease to live, yet do thou slay me, darling, 
Since the moment cannot stay, and must needs pass by, 
Kiss me to death, yea, even to death; ah my beloved 1 
Ah love 1 ah life ! so long I have longed to die 1 

If I were dead and thou wert to kiss me, darling, 

Oh, from the dead I should surely rise again, 

Yet living I were liefer, thou slay me, darling, 

Seeing after this, life were but void and vain, 

Say to the moment, “ e’en tho’ thou be the fairest, 
Thou canst not stay, but also must needs pass by." 
Kiss me to death, yea, even to death ; ah my beloved 1 
Ah love! ah life! so long I have longed to die! 


Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. n 

III. 

VTSHERX OZHEDALA JA DRtiGA. 

I WAITED for thee, my beloved I 

Waited all through one sweet night of spring, 
Till tears fell from the wings of the morning, 

And the voices of night ceased to sing. 

But I had no joy, my beloved 1 
In the life all around me so fair, 

Tho’ all Heaven lay open before me, 

What care I, if my love be not there I 

How sweet it had been, my beloved I 
In the music and moonlight of May, 

When the nights, wherein dwelleth no darkness, 
Thrill still with delight of the day. 

To have wandered, and wandered, and wandered, 
And how sweet to have rested—ah where ? 

Shall I wander or rest now, beloved ? 

What rest if my love be not there ? 

I have waited so long, my beloved 1 

Thro’ long days and long nights and long years, 
In the changing of morning and evening 
Shines no sun thro’ the dew-fall of tears— 

I have waited too long, I am weary 
And chilled and afraid in the gloom, 

I shall not live to see my beloved, 

But may-be feel his tears on my tomb. 
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Poems , Songs, and Sonnets. 
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AMOR MYSTICUS. 


IV. 

JA VAS LJUBfL. 

A H sweet! those eyes, that used to be so tender, 
1 Are grown so cold, as bitter cold as death, 
The burnt out ashes Ml into the fender, 

None shall revive the flame that perisheth. 

So leave me “ love,” just kiss me one, then turning 
Go forth from me before the fall of day, 

It were better “ love ” to leave the ashes burning, 
Than wait, too late, till they are burnt away. 


1 . 

F ROM the east window of my pleasure-house, 
There is a forest of trees blossoming, 

That stir a little when a Seraph’s wing, 

In passing over them, makes melody 
Faint fluttering o’er vibrant viol string— 

But from western window steep and sheer, 

The wailing waters of an infinite sea, 

In refluent response of a litany, 

Against the casement ever splash and souse. 

Even there I dreamed I dwelt with you, my dear, 
*1 dreamed oi you, but you did not dream of me. 

n. 

But when I looked on those mysterious eyes, 
Then spirit choristers began to sing 
Of wailing waters and trees blossoming— 
Because those eyes are like the melody 
That flutters o’er a vibrant viol string, 


• “ J’ai rlv< d’elle mais elle n’a paj rSv< de moi.”—P. Verlaine. 
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Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 


Earth seen thro' water, suffused with the shadow of 
fire, 

But mostly like mute moonlight on calm sea— 

Oh then ! I thought of my dream litany 
And offered up my soul in sacrifice. 

That in your soul One thought I might inspire, 
For I loved you, but you did not care for m*. 


m. 

And so I prayed that never any word 
My love might hear of my soul’s travailing— 
Nathless I cannot help remembering 
How very sad was that long stretch of sea, 

And yet how glad were those trees blossoming, 

So at that hour when the day was done, 

And you, too, knelt in that dim sanctuary, 

I, through the wave-beats of that litany, 

Prayed—"Though my soul be given to the sword, 
“Oh spare my darling, spare mine only one." 

I prayed for you, but you did not pray for me. 


Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 
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“GABRIEL." 

“ l. htramnt vapu iaeaalatim maw* mtmdu 

i dtmi iatu ua rM." 

M INE head upon thy lap, love, let me lie, 

1 am wounded, and without thee I shall die, 

Lull me and love me, love l till I am well, 

Gabriel. 

Turn on me sweetly till my soul have ease, 

Thine evening eyes, that seem to breathe forth peace, 
Wherefrom the tender tears are quick to quell, 

' Gabriel. 

Ah 1 for an everlasting afternoon— 

Lift not thine eyes, lest sunset come too soon, 

With the long tolling of the vesper bell, 

Gabriel. 

The sweet, slow, sleepy, solemn sounds that seem 
Like incantations half heard in a dream, 

Or sad-eyed Siren singing some strange sea spell, 

Gabriel. 
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Poems , Songs, and Sonnets. 


Sing me to sleep while the long shadows wane, 
Sing me the songs of childhood—come again 
With thy sweet eyes, that all ill thoughts repel, 

Gabriel. 

In blessing lay thine hands upon my head, 

Ah 1 would that with the sunset I were dead 1 
Having lived for one sweet hour, too sweet to tell, 

Gabriel. 

Living no longer than the lingering light, 

Seeing thy sweet eyes slowly sink from sight, 
While the slant shadows sound my dying knell, 

Gabriel. 


Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 
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VIOL D’AMOR. 


“ T T is only the wind, Anastasia I 
1 Only the wind and the rain, 

And the blooming branch of the blackthorn 
That for me shall not bloom again— 


“ Sing me a song, my sister 1 

For I love not the wild wind’s moan, 
To the Viol d’Amor, Anastasia 1 
That is so sweet of tone, 

Let me hear thee near, Anastasia 1 
I shall soon be quite alone.” 


“ Nay, but close thine eyes, my brother I 
Close thine eyes with thy lashes long, 
May be thou wilt sleep, my-darling, 

If I sing thee an old world song, 

Of the old times since forgotten, 

Not worth remembering long." 

B 
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“ It is only the wind, Anastasia 1 
For now it has ceased to rain, 

And a cold moon ray thro’ the blackthorn 
Slides right through the window pane. 
Her sad song slid on the moonbeam, 

And the viol strings throbbed again.” 

Rain pearls on the blooming blackthorn, 
The pale moon with silver tips, 

To the Viol d’Amor’s sad cadence 
The roof-shed rain-fall drips— 

A shadow crept thro’ the doorway 
And kissed the pale boy on the lips. 


Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 19 

THE RED HAWTHORN. 

(SONG TO STRINGED INSTRUMENT.) 

M Y love is gone away, 

I have no heart to sing, 

I have but this to say, 

May is no longer May, 

Spring is no longer Spring, 

Nor shall I find delight—in anything. 

I used to love the May, 

Red Hawthorn blossoming, 

The fire-frost, flame-rod spray, 

Because 1 used to say 

Of all the flowers of Spring 

This is most like my love—to my imagining. 


My love has gone away, 

I have no heart to sing. 

Oh sad scent of sweet May, 

Saddest at fall of day, 

Death-scent thro’ living Spring; 

May is no longer May, 

Spring is no longer Spring. 

B 2 
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Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 


THE DEATH-WATCH. 

D ARLING, would you be sorry 
If you knew that I were dead ? 
Who loved you above all things, 
Though never word I said. 


Did you know dear, that I loved you ? 

One day your look was kind, 

And one day—oh, so sad, love I 

Were I dead, dear, would you mind ? 


Eyes ! that I dared not look to, 
Lips ! that I dared not touch— 
Would you pray for me a little, 
Who prayed for you so much? 


If passing to my grave, dear, 

On some sad All Souls day— 
Oh 1 where your tears had fallen, 
Violets would bloom alway. 


Poems , Songs , ana Sonnets. 


at 


SONG. 


I BUILT a house of cards, 

It was far too fain to fall down, 

I said as I picked up each one, 

Through my cross there shall shine no crown. 


I built a house for friends, 

I said what could be more dear, 

For I knew not that friendship ends, 
And I knew not that you were near. 


I built a palace of love, 

But my heart has grown over weak, 
Being tom with the pain thereof 
I am silent and shall not speak. 
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JR>ems, Songs , and Sonnets. 


Poems' Songs , and Sonnets. 
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PERHAPS. 


THE TURN-STILE. 

HY dost thou mourn ? The days are very few. 
Frail flowers are watered from thine eyelids 
wet— 

Thy tears are far too salt—not like the dew, 

Nor shall thy love return for thy regret— 

O thou that livest on memory 1—sleep and forget. 

The days are few—'tis not worth while to weep, 

Yet do I doubt that aught might make thee smile— 
Tis weariness to wake—better to sleep, 

Yet even to sleep were hardly worth our while, 
Come ! let us go !—'tis not far—to life’s turn-stile. 


P ERHAPS in the long sweet living days of spring, 
When the tree-blossoms fall softer than the snow, 
And fields, and floods, and flowers unite to sing, 

Thou wilt wander in the ways we used to go. 
Perhaps thou wilt sadden a little, remembering 
Some word, some jest, some slight and trivial thing, 
Or reach of flowers, that we used to know, 

And thou wilt remember me who loved you so. 

Perhaps thou wilt linger a little, loth to part— 

In the long sweet spring-days it is often so, 

That sudden tears will to the eyelids start, 

Thinking of things far off, and long ago— 

Then I shall bless thee, seeing how sweet thou art, 
But a sevenfold sword shall pierce me thro’ the heart, 
And there shall be no ending to my woe, 

If thou remember me not who loved thee so. 

Perhaps thou wilt weep a little for my sake, 

Ah love! I would no sadness thou mightest know, 
How could I have the cruelty to make, 

Even for one moment, thy priceless tears to flow— 
Oh, my soul longeth in thy tears her thirst to slake, 
Nay, if thou weep not, surely my heart shall break— 
I cannot bear that thou should’st forget me—no, 
Thou shalt remember me who loved thee so. 
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Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 


FRAGMENT. 


TUTEEP for what was not, and what might have 
W been, 

What might have been and has not been at all— 
Ah, the snow fell before the grass grew green, 

Ah, sad sweet eyes, that the tears fill and do not fall. 


Oh thou wert as soft sunset thro’ my days, 

And thro’ my nights as sundawn lingering. 

I looked on thee and blessed thy words and ways, 
Sad eyes fore-saddened with unseen sorrowing. 


I dare not look on thee to say farewell, 

Oh, shall we say that it were better so ? 
The measure of missed misery, who shall tell, 
Sad eyes that sing long litanies of woe. 


Thou wilt remember me when far away, 

Thou wilt remember, since thou canst not forget, 
Thro’ my long night and thro’ my dreamless day, 
Ah, sad sweet eyes, reflecting all regret. 


Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 
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'Hpdixt]v ffiBev “At9i iraXai irora. 

Safpho. 


D OST thou remember—was it long ago ? 

How once we wandered hand in hand 
Along the sadness of the sand 
And the sea sobbed and the wind wailed with woe. 


Dost thou remember—the sea-swallows cry ? 

As though nought might assuage their grief 
Or bring them respite or relief— 

I held thine hand the closer—thou didst sigh. 


Dost thou remember—dost thou wander now 
Along the same untrodden ways 
And think in these sad Autumn days 
How once we went together, I and thou ? 
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Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 


“oin iMart'ae Geburt 
Ziehen die Sckwalben furt." 

T T OW shall I sing—what shall I say 
If all my swallows be flown away ? 

I have little heart to sing to-day. 

Swallows that fly to the end of the earth, 
Swallows that sway o’er the sea’s great girth, 
Swallows that fly on Mary’s birth. 

Loves of the past—songs of to-day, 

All with the swallows are flown away, 
Nothing on earth may endure or stay. 

Oh let thy mourning be turned to mirth, 
With the swallows fly away from the earth, 
Rejoice and be glad in Mary’s birth. 


/hems, Songs, and Sonnets. 


COMPLIES DE LA SAINTE VIERGE. 

O H1 la Vierge Marie 
Donne le sommeil 
Espfcre! chacun qui prie, 

Voit le reveil, 

Chacun par toute la nuit 

Voit le vermeil— 

Vermeil qui vetit 
L’aube du soleil. 

Espere! par toute la nuit 
Pour le reveil 
Car la Vierge Marie 
Donne le sommeil. 
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Poems, Songs , and Sonnets. 


TO SAINT TERESA. 


Y ES ’ WC hCard ° f thee W before now, 
Pallas Athene with her shield and sword, 

And crested helmet on her virgin brow, 

But her words were not as thy word. 


we have heard of thee long time agone, 
Diotima speaking unto Socrates 

W-ds of great wisdom, but of thine, but one 

Word were more worth than hundred-fold of these. 


How sweet it is to say the word “Carmfl-M 

Sancta Teresa, how my spirit faints 
o thmk of those who dwelt and those who dwell, 
hy PTOgen y the prophets and the saints 


Poems, Songs , and Sonnets. 
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CHANSON SOLAIRE. 


S UNLIGHT, sacred light, and lovely wind of the 
morning, 

There is no delight in the night but only delight 
in thee, 

Who, all the sadness of night and terror of dread 
dreams scorning, 

Vesteth the mountains with gold, and shimmereth 
along the sea. 


Oh! when the sun has arisen—then all the Angels in 
glory 

Say: “Glory to God in the highest and unto man¬ 
kind be peace.” 

And who is he that shall dare to re-tell the same old 
false story, 

Tliat seekers may seek in vain, and of suffering 
that may not cease. 
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AUTUMN SONG. (NocTtmint) 

L 

YU7HEN the nights are so cold—beloved, 
And thy grave not with my tears wet, 
Then will I visit thee most—oh, my beloved, 
In the rapture of regret. 


When the days are all haze and mist, beloved_ 

In the lingering leaf-falling sunset, 

I will twine flowers round thy tomb—oh, my belovfed, 
In the luxury of regret. 


Poems , Songs, and Sonnets. 
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AUTUMN SONG. (VranumH*) 


II. 

S WEET I how sweet it were to die 
On this placid afternoon 
Before the rising of the moon, 
Love 1 together you and L 

It is not very much too soon— 
Leaves fall—I and yon 
Must die too. 


So as not to hear the rushing rain, 

So as not to feel the falling snow, 

And winter, wild and waste with woe, 
At least we shall not see again. 

Come, my beloved, it is time to go— 
Leaves fall—I and you 
Must die too. 
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Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 


REQUIEM. 

B RETHREN 1 I pray you of your charity 

To pray for one who is not dead, but lives. 
That God among the many gifts He gives, 
May give some little gift to such as he— 


Who is not dead, nor sleeping, but awake— 

That He might give some slight surcease of pain 
To one who cannot render you again 
Your spiritual arms for Jesus’ sake. 


One drop of water just to cool his tongue— 
Ye that are old and seem too full of woe, 
Because ’tis nearly time for you to go, 

Oh pray for one who is not old but young. 


But children mostly, ye that have the light 
Of heaven still upon your faces fair : 

Oh pray for one who most may need your prayer, 
Because your angels stand within God’s sight. 


Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 
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■■ALL SOULS* EVEN.” 

B UT a few flowers, just a few 

Upon my grave, that I may see 
That you have sometime thought on me 
Who never cease to think on you. 

Oh, it is dark, and dank and drear, 

Dismal and dreadful underground, 

Where the wind sighs unpityingly around, 
And the rain falls not softly like a tear. 

But was there one that loved the dead ? 

A faltering footstep went and came, 

Tall tapers flared with flickering flame, 

And flowers were laid upon my head. 

And so I blessed the gentle day 

When some will turn them from the strife, 
And war of words and lust of life, 

To think on old friends passed away. 

And so this night I cry to you, 

And bless you that you came to me— 

Who did not ask inordinately— 

But a few flowers, just a few. 

c 
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Fbems, Songs , and Sonnets. 


“Requiem oeternam dona eis Domine 
Et lux perpetua luceat eis." 


' I 'EACH us to pray for the beloved dead, 

-*■ Since we are blind and know not what is best. 
The still small voice of Silence answering said, 

“ Pray for rest" 


Oh, my lost love, and shall I therefore pray 

That thou may’st sleep through an eternal night ? 
The still small voice of Silence answered, " Nay, 

“ Pray for light" 


Poems , Songs, and Sonnets. 
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birthday song. 

Odoitr epk, ifyr. 

T HOU wast born when the leaves all Call, 
And the tombs with tears are wet— 
All fall, but amongst this all 
Blooms the first violet. 

Roses are not yet dead, 

Dahlias for glory shine— 

Twine the violets round thine head, 

Their herald Spring-tide be thine 1 

To have travelled for twenty years— 

Does the way seem somewhat long ? 
Plenty of time for tears, 

But the time is not over for song. 

ci 
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Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 


CHANT DE CYGNE. 


I S it the hills that that are not high, 

Or the scant verdure of the plain, 

I sorrow not to see again— 

Or why 
Is it such pain 
To die? 

Limited and familiar sky 1 
And earth that I have known so long! 
Surely my hold on you is strong-r- 
Else why 

Does it seem wrong 
To die? 


I have no loves to bid “ good-bye,” 

No hands to thrill me at their touch, 
And none will miss me very much— 
So why 

Is it sad that such 
As I 

Should die ? 


Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 
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NOCTURNE. 

* 'T’lS not the song that dies into a sigh, 

* Or flower-twined tomb-stone with the sing¬ 
ing dove— 

For these are nowise meant for me—for I 

Have sung out all my song, loved all my love— 
Leave me alone to be sick, leave me alone to die! 


’Tis not the desolation and the doom, 

And wail of bitter tears—I want no poetry, 

For the dead dullness of the Spital room 
Are more than I deserve, far more, for why 
Should I, whose shaft has withered without bloom, 
Seek fallen flowers and fruit ?—leave me alone to die! 
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Pbems, Songs , and Sonnets. 


Ibems, Songs, and Sonnets. 
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EXPECTATIO PARTES B. V. M. 

' | ’HE night was full of fever and unrest, 

"*■ The hours went drearily and wearily, 

But at the sunrise I arose and blest 
The amber light that shimmered on the sea. 

Before, the moon was growing over pale, 

A mystical white mist fell freezingly, 

An Angel came and moved away the veil, 
Whose amber footsteps shimmered on the sea. 

Gabriel, sent to Mary long ago, 

With flame-like feet bent down adoringly, 
Christ shall soon come to ease us of our woe, 
Because thy footsteps shimmer on the sea. 


DIE HINTERLASSENEN. 

I 'HEY journeyed onward, shadowed by a star, 
* But we were far too faint to follow them, 
We cried—“ Oh, whither go ye ? is it far ? ” 

“ Yes—to Bethlehem.” 

Some spake of Angels singing in the night, 

Of glory and good will, and most of peace ; 

And how the darkness shone with a great light— 
—But our woe did not cease. 

W; are still sitting in the shade of Death, 

(The wise men and the shepherds are gone by) 
In cur lone desolate land, which visiteth 
No day-spring from on high. 
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NOEL. 

T T E held the world within his hand, 

-*■ *■ The sky grew golden when He smiled, 
The sea stood still at His command, 

A little child. 

Mary and Joseph, only ye 

Could e’er have seen Him when He smiled; 
Men saw Him weeping bitterly, 

Your little child 

O love, that casteth out all fear, 

On thy straw couch in winter wild, 

Spare for me too one single tear, 

O Little Child. 


SYLVESTERNACHT—To thk Old Yiae. 

F AREWELL, thou hast had thy fill 
Of sin and sorrow, 
Farewell, shall we fare less ill 
To-morrow. 

Go—thou hast had thy share 
Of vain regret, 

Shall sunrise seem more fair 
Than sunset. 

Washed, thou art not made pure 
With floods of tears, 

Shall next year have less to endure 
Than other years ? 

Left leaves and loves laid low 1 

Faith, hope grown cold. 
Will a wind less bitter blow 

The crocus gold ? 

Kings are come from afar, 

Let us follow them— 
They say they have seen a star 
In Bethlehem. 
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MAY BLOSSOM. (A Vision) 

1 SPRINKLED on my bed to-day, 

Upon my bed of ceaseless pain, 

Some of the perfume of red may— 

—I shall not see the spring again. 

It seemed, some halo of the moon, 

Which lambent, carmine shadows threw ; 
The disc was wholly silver soon 
Encircled with a ring of blue. 

And in that silvern heart of space, 

Slowly an image did arise, 

Thy strange dark hair, thy strange pale face, 
And thine unfathomable eyes. 

But oh 1 thy face was very pale, 

Thine eyes were wilder than of old— 
Thou triedst to speak, but speech did fail, 
And darling 1 how thy lips were cold. 

It seemed there fell a red white snow 
Upon my bed of ceaseless pain, 

From where the far off hawthorns grow, 

I shall not see the spring again. 
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FRAGMENT. 


/"'VH child, my child, whose eyes are like the light 
Of sunset lessening yet lingering, 

Might I not gladden a little in their sight, 

And my sad shadowy Autumn seem like Spring ? 


Alas I I may not enter Paradise, 

And Spring—ah Spring—was never Spring for me— 
Pray but one prayer for me with thy sweet eyes 
And let my soul of thine have charity I 
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NOCTURNE. 

C HILD, if I say or said 

This litany, 

Wilt thou on thy white bed 

Pray for me ? 

My soul with sin is red, 

Oh pray for me. 
Angels stand round thy bed, 

And wait on thee. 

Thy soul is white as snow, 

Pray thou for me. 
My soul is waste with woe, 

Yet I pray for thee. 

My prayers have no avail— 

If I pray for thee, 

God’s grace can never fail 

If thou pray for me. 
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MONDSEE. (NocTuawt) 

OURELY it were a sweeter thing to have, 

^ Instead of cold, hard, pitiless earth for grave, 
Thy waters—Monsea I that thy moonlights lave, 
When the strange shadows sleep beneath thy wave. 


When the swans wander thro’ the silvern sheen, 
Over the gray-blue place where dwells Undine, 
Whose mystical sad eyes are such dark green 
As the moon shining on a Tourmaline. 


Lilies, and reeds, and trees, and mountains steep, 
Are all reflected there where I would sleep— 
—And oh, thy waters seem so dark and deep, 
When guardian angel stars their vigils keep. 
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JFbems, Songs, and Sonnets. 
THE PASSION OF SLEEP. 


BALLADE. 


H OW sweet it is to fall— 

Waters of grey, green, blue 1 
Walled with a yielding wall 
Your liquid crystal through— 
Here no foot may pursue, 

Tho’ voices afar may call— 

—Voices afar are few— 

Sleep is the best of all. 


World of wormwood and gall, 

Whose myrtle is only rue, 

Give me the cypress tall, 

And moon-thrown shadows of yew. 
Let weeping winters strew 
Snow on- my bed for a pall— 

—This thing alone is true— 

Sleep is the best of all. 


ENVOI. 

Sweet —how I dream of you I 
Do •fyou dream of me at all ?— 

If you did, would you say too ? 

Sleep is the best of all. 
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FRAGMENT. 

M USIC and Sleep are one, and Love and Death 
Are even as their brethren—let us die— 

Or let me sleep where thou canst play to me, 
Let thy violin-like voice flow over me, 

Like oil poured forth upon the savage waves 
That beat upon the prow of a dark ship 
Which bears a load of shadows of despair. 
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PRAYER. 


“ 0 c/mens, 0 fia, 0 dukit Virgo Mari*." 


f~\ THOU of seven sorrows, list to me— 
^ I, who have many sorrows, call to thee— 
Let me have some of thy sweet charity. 


Thou, who art wise, forgive my foolishness ; 
Thou, who art sweet, forgive my bitterness ; 
Thou, who art gentle, forgive mine ungentleness. 


Thou, who art clement, thou who art good and 
sweet, 

Turn to the exile, crawling at thy feet, 

Thine eyes too full of mercy, and entreat, 

God to be merciful from the mercy seat 
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FRAGMENT. 

"Ad vtsptram dmoraUtur Jtttus it ad matotinum imtitia" 

G OD said, “I wait," and “shall I longer wait, 

“There is one way, although the way be strait, 
“That way winds straightly unto Heaven's gate.” 


I said, “ My seed hath fallen among thorns, 
“And through sad evenings until joyless morns, 
" I did not heed or hear the voice that warns. 


“Too sad at eve, at morning to rejoice, 

“ Mine ears were deafened by the worlds great noise. 
“Alas 1 I did not listen to Thy voice." 


D 
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SO 


SONNET I. 

NSW YSAE’S NIGHT. 

O H, the moon shines lugubriously, cold and drear, 
A weird, white mist falls freezingly over all, 
Shadowy, like a shroud the old year’s funeral pall. 

The weary, wicked, woeful, worn old year, 

On his dim death-bed now grown almost drear, 
The old sad year, on whom we used to call 
With curses on our lips—now the tears fall, 
Why should we weep for what is not worth a tear ? 

A shrinking from the unfamiliar days, 

The dreamer, who awakening from his dream, 

Is loth to look upon the lorn grey light, 

Or as the traveller, travelling on strange ways, 

Is sick at heart, because the strange things seem 
To pain him rather, where he sought delight. 


SONNET II. 

T | l, 0 travel is to die continually, 

* To see things at their saddest—passing away— 

The horror of strange faces every day, 

And the sad travail of still-born sympathy, 

Oh, what is death but this same agony— 

To look upon the sun-lit fields and say, 
“To-morrow shall not be as yesterday.” 

Who knows to-morrow what mine eyes may see? 

A few wild flowers strewn within the street, 

Is it with tears or with the rain-fall wet ? 

The few familiar faces we used to greet, 

Small things whereon so little store we set, 

Are in this latter day grown strangely sweet 
And sad with the association of regret. 

D2 
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Perns, Songs, and Sonnets. 


SONNET III. 

AD FATUAM. 

T AND, whoso looks upon thee only sees 
■*“' The woeful weariness of thy waste ways. 

Wastes that the horror of the horizon hardly stays. 
Oh melancholy and manifold of maladies 
Where the tears fall not, but are fain to freeze, 

In the intolerable darldessness of thy dim days, 

In the intolerable tyranny that weaves and weighs 
A shrivelled shroud to cover all thy skies. 


Ah, the little thing, the swift, the sudden spring, 

The bright, warm days, when life of life grew fair, 
And viol-strings vibrated in all the air. 

Oh, thrice-accursed land! Thou could’st not bear 
That we should have solace of our sorrowing, 

So hast thou swathed our spring in thy snows again. 
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SONNET IV. 


ON THI FREEING OF THI BALTIC SEA. 


"VUTHO hath not lingered a little by the shore ? 

’’ Seeking a symbol in the sighing of the sea, 
Floods of vain desire refluent eternally 
Ebbs of hopes, lost and again for evermore— 

Novelty of horror—thought not conceived before— 
Livid and leaden-hued, lifeless, the solid sea, ’ 
Silently stretching towards infinity, 

Ice more fearful than storms, and the great waves roar. 


“ If the sea sigh not, then shall I die,” I said, 

“I have loved the sea for its passion and its pain 
In the world-woe’s image seeking a solace of woe, 
If the sea sigh not, then surely is all hope dead—” 
And as I cast mine eyes on the sea again, 

One walked upon the waters, sombre, solemn, 
and slow. 
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SONNET V. 

(WRITTEN IN tICXNKSS.) 

"Ego dixim dimidio durum mtcrttm vadum mdportms mfrri." 

I SAID, “ I will go down into the pit, 

Even before the ending of my day." 

So I am fallen weary on the way. 

Life shall not leave me loth to part from it. 

For the long light outlives the little sweet 
In the sad sojourn of the desolate day, 

But night brings sleep and solace, so I say: 
“Give me the cleft pomegranate that I may eat." 

But now death dims the light about mine head, 

O let me live, for I were loth to die. 

The old familiar earth and limited sky 
Are dear to me, e’en tho’ my heart have bled— 
Oh let me live and let me love — a lie. 
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SONNET VI. 

“0 vts omnts, fui transitu gar viam, attnuliU at width 
si til dolor ssmiHs sicut dolor mm." 

A LL suffer, but thou shalt suffer inordinately. 

All weep, but thy tears shall be tears of blood. 
I will destroy the blossom in the blood, 

Nathless, I will not slay thee utterly— 

Nay, thou shalt live —I will implant in thee 
Strange lusts and dark desires, lest any should, 
In passing, look on thee in piteous mood, 

For from the first I have my mark on thee. 

So shalt thou suffer without sympathy, 

And should’st thou stand within the street and say: 

“ Look on me, ye that wander by the way, 

If there be any sorrow like to mine.” 

They shall not bind thy wounds with oil and wine, 
But with strange eyes downcast, shall turn from thee. 
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SONNET VII. SONNET VIII. 


I ET us go home—didst thou not hear a sound ? 
^ A long, low, lispfid laugh—didst thou not hear ? 

A wicked whisper echoing in mine ear, 

And through the shuddering silence all around, 

A growling as of wild beasts underground. 

And so I know mine enemy is near, 

Who dwelleth in the darkness, fraught with fear, 
Tracking me ever as a silent hound. 

Look down into the river, deep, deep, deep— 
Betwixt our long, dark shadows hand in hand. 

Cast upward from the water—not down from the 
land. 

A shadow fainter than a shade—laugh not nor weep. 
Was that the echo of a rock that fell ? 

But also a louder laugh, hardly hushed in Hell. 


/'"'VH—and the darkness grew intolerable, 

And as I looked down the long, low corridor 
I felt another horror, unfelt before. 

There was no light there—but may-be the flames of 
Hell 

Cast shadows darker than darkness—palpable— 

It did not walk, yet crept not on the floor, 

And my soul froze within me to the core. 

It touched me and It spake—how It spake I cannot 
tell. 

Yea, and It spake to me thus mockingly : 

“ Resist me not, with me there is no strife, 

Did’st thou not call upon me, I am come 
To be the Guardian Angel of thine home, 

To be a light to lighten all thy life 
Henceforth we will dwell together, thou and L” 
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SONNET IX. SONNET X. 


The long hours conu and gv, and com* and go? —Christina Rossetti. 

AT is the time ? what of the time ? alas ! 

The hours that go and come, and come and go, 
The long-short hours, so swift, so sad, so slow 
The turning and returning of the glass 
For hours, that linger a little as they pass ; 

Or hours, that have not wept out all their woe, 

Or all their sad significance—also 
The latter hours of flowers and green grass. 

What of the night ? the night is sure to come ; 

What of the day ? we shall not see the day, 

We shall be very, very far away, 

In a lone land, where there is little light— 

—Let us await the advent of the night 
Here, hand-in-hand, and by ourselves at home. 


AFTER the tireless night’s monotony 
* No choristers salute the rising sun, 

One would not think the day were yet begun, 
Save that the dull dead-driven carts go by, 

And sad, ignoble shades of poverty 
Creep through the lessening darkness one by one, 
Their weary daily race once more to re-run, 

They do not think —so are not sad as L 

Thou dost best sleep—weak heart and weary eyes— 
This toil and turmoil have no part with thee, 

For thou shalt be made glad by no sunrise ; 

And these look forth to sunrise yet to be— 

But through the drear dusk dawn of this chill day 
A bell just rang—because some people pray. 
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SONNET XI. 

On u La Sept Princesses" by M. Maktirlincx. 

' | 'HERE is a shiver from the very first— 

Unto the cadence of the waves that weep 
Mystically clad in robes of white they sleep 
And sleep, and when they wake, they are athirst 
Agony !—as tho’ the heart would burst 

One may not reach them, for the stairs are steep, 
Yet one can see the sombre shadow creep— 

A Thing one may not know—a thing accurst. 

Alas O King ! thine eyes are waxen dim, 

Alas O Queen 1 thy hearth is desolate, 

Alas Ursule I thy bridegroom comes too late, 

And having waited such long hours for him, 

One hour yet more thou hadst not strength to wait— 
The cup of sorrow overflows the brim. 


SONNET XIL. 

OD grant thee sleep—child! if thou didst but know 
^ The weary agony of those who wake, 

Then on thy bended knees for their sad 
So many prayers from thy sweet lips would flow, 

That God, who hears thy prayers, might ease their woe. 
Yea, God might even permit them to partake 
Of thy sweet innocent slumber without break- 
innocence lost, lost, long, long ago I 

Sleep of the sleepless, this is worst of all, 

The swirling sand-wind driven by devilish dreams, 
Hot eyelids only closed from weariness— 

Oh ! then, when sleep on thine eyes like dew doth frail. 
And angels lead thee to the flower-girt streams— 
Perhaps thou wilt think of them in their distress 
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SONNET XIII. 

“ Diffusa tst gratia m loins tuts propttrs* Itntdsxii U Dtus m 
atsnum."—P salm 44. 

E VEN as the apple tree among the trees, 

So among all God’s sons my love is fair ; 

The shadow of sleep is shed upon his hair, 
And his eyes listen to unseen melodies. 

His face is like the morning light which sees 
The flowers that open and worship without care ; 
All that the morning has of rich and rare 
Is poured upon those gracious lips of his. 

Ah love, thy lips I—but I can only pray 

That God may bless thee, seeing He made thee so, 
And let me bear the load of all thy woe. 

So that thine eyes may kindle, and thou may’st say 
Unto the hill of spices I will go 
Till daybreak and the shadows flee away. 


OCTAVE I. 

ANY are dreams that one should tell thereof, 
But I have only one dream—I and he, 

His arms wound all around me tenderly. 
Treading on air, and flower-lit fields we rove. 

Sucked down into the abyss of my great love ; 

I think, beloved 1 thou mightest cease to be, 
And we, being made as one eternally, 

Walk a twin star along the light above. 
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OCTAVE II. 

“AV m'hxilhp*s 
Dt grid pcrlt III.' 

T OVE ! lest I wake, oh let thy voice be low, 

^ And very sweet and tender, lest I wake, 

Who fain would still be sleeping for thy sake. 
O my beloved—I, who love thee so. 

What worlds of weariness and worlds of woe 
Have fallen on my head—oh I let me make 
One moment of all moments—lest my heart break, 
Say that thou will not wake me, darling, no. 
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SONNET XIV. 

St. Stanislaus Kastka. 

! there are chosen lilies in God’s house ; 

Floods cleave before them, when with shining feet 
They walk upon their way serene and sweet. 
The light of Godhead bound about their brows, 
They have not seen or known things riotous ; 

Nor could their ears bear aught that was not sweet, 

It was the same, the cloister or the street; 

To them the serpent was not dangerous. 

Oh Saint I my Saint! oh most divinely fair 1 
How shall I dare to look on thy pure face ? 

’Tis said thy countenance had once such grace, 

That men who saw were moved unto deep prayer. 

Oh let us feel, who are faint, and filled with fears, 
The glory and the beauty of thy tears. 

E 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


Paraphrase from Sappho. 

$aberat fiot kJvo? Ini's Oeoiaiv. 

L IKE to the gods is that one who, my darling, 

Sits beside thee hearing thy lovely laughter, 
Sits and hears thy whole voice’s chiming cadence. 

Oh but to hear it I 

Love 1 thy laugh hath ever a silver cadence, 

Oh my love! my heart turneth faint within me, 

Oh my love I when I see thee but so little 

Love, how I love thee! 

O and my tongue will well nigh refrain from speaking, 
Love 1 fierce fire courses down my body ; 

Mine eyes are sightless, sightless my love, mine ears too 

Have lost all hearing. 

O I am pale, paler than grass grown grey, love ; 

Let my madness seem bitter indeed before thee, 

Since if thou leave me I were more sad than the dead be 
Alas I oh ! but what ? love ! 
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From Mel eager. 

EftxoXov fsopfip fiaKkov i^kir/urm. 

T SAW Alexis wandering by the way 
* When summer cut the cornfields on that day— 
Oh I from his eyes, there shot a sudden ray, 

His own love and the sunlight; his array. 


Torture of dreams, that night can not allay I— 
Soul of a shadow, let me only pray, 

That Sleep, sweet Sleep, who takes all cares away, 
Will let awhile thy sweetness with me stay. 
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MIGNON. (From Goithi) 

D OST thou know the land where the orange 
blossoms bloom, 

Whose fruit glows golden through the green leaves' 
gloom, 

Where the winds are tempered through the softer air 
To lovelier laurels and myrtles, flowers more fair; 

Nay, say dost thou know ? 

For there, even there, 

With thee, oh my beloved, I were so fain to go. 

Dost thou know the house, how stately are its halls, 
With marvellous marble wrought upon the walls, 
Where statues, strange and still, smile silently ; 

Alas, poor child, what have they done to thee ? 

Nay, say dost thou know ? 

For there, even there, 

With thee, oh my saviour, I were fain to go. 

Dost thou know the way, the cloud-girt mountain way, 
Where shadowed through the mist the lost mules stray, 
Where dwells the dragoness and her dark brood, 

And the rocks are rent with the everlasting flood, 
Nay, say dost thou know ? 

For there, even there, 

With thee, oh my Father, let us arise and go. 
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THE ERL-KING. (From Gorrai) 

W HO rides so late through the wind so wild ? 

It is the father holding his child; 

He holds the fair boy with sheltering arm, 

He holds him closely, he holds him warm. 

41 My child, ah tell me what ffighteth thee 1 ” 

“ Alas, my father, and dost thou not see 

The Erl-King crowned and clothed in white ? ” 

“Nay child, 'tis the mist in the white moonlight.’’ 

41 Sweet child, and wilt thou not come with me ? 

I have beautiful gifts I would give to thee; 

Fair are the flowers that bloom on the wold 
Where my mother weaves garments of woven gold.” 

44 My father, my father, and did’st thou not bear 
What the Erl-King softly said in mine ear ? ” 

44 Tremble not, be not afraid, my child, 

Shall the willows not weep when the wind is so wild ? ” 
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“ Sweet boy, and wilt thou not come with me ? 

My beautiful daughters shall play with thee; 

They shall sing to thee songs, their voices are sweet, 

They shall dance with thee dances, their feet are fleet.” 

THE FISHER. (Kaon Gonna) 


“ Nay, but my father, I saw the pale face 

Of the Erl-King’s daughter in a dark, strange place.” 

“ Nay, fear not, my child, for I only see 

The mute moon that shines through the willow-tree.’ 

“ I love thee, I long for thy lithe, living form, 

Thy flower-like face, thy blood that is warm." 

“ Alas, my father, for verily 

The Erl-King has done some strange thing to me.” 

The father shuddered, and yet more fast 
He spurred on his steed through the wavering blast; 
Onward and onward, nor turned his head, 

For he feared, nay, he knew, that the child was dead. 


T HE waters welled, the waters swelled, 

A fisher sat by the shore, 

His angling rod in his hand he held, 

Saw this, and saw no more. 

And as he was fain to cast again 
With wet hair and wondrous eyes, 

He saw from the waters cleft in twain 
A Water-witch arise. 

She sang to him, she spake to him, 

“ How can’st thou thus cruelly, 

With tireful foils and fearful foils, 

Lure my children forth to die ? 

Did’st thou know how sweet it were to swim 
In the full floods far and fair, 

Thou could'st dive in the deep sea, clear and dim, 
And surely be happy there. 
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Oh I the sweet sun his shining morning face 
In my waters loves to lave, 

And the mystic moon tireth not to trace 
Her path on the wandering wave. 

Thou shalt see in the waters wonderful 
Strange skies of softer blue, 

And thine own fair face made more beautiful 
In the everlasting dew." 

The waters welled, the waters swelled, 

And covered his fair white feet; 

A new desire his soul compelled 
So sad, so strange, so sweet. 

She spake to him, she sang to him, 

And his heart grew over-fain, 

He is drawn through the waters deep and dim 
None shall see his face again. 
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Fkom Heinrich Ham*. 


I. 

“Du bist wie tine Blums." 

T HOU art like unto a flower, 
So fair, so pure, my dear, 
I look on thee, and my spirit 
Is sad and oppressed with fear. 


I think that in benediction 

Mine hands on thine head I would lay, 
And pray that God might keep thee 
So fair, so pure, alway. 
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n. 

“ See liebteen sick beide dock turner!' 

' I 'HEY loved one another, but neither 

Would their love to the other confess ; 
They looked on each other so coldly, 

And pined in their sore distress. 

They were parted, yet saw one another 
Sometimes in the visions of night; 

They died, and their life was wasted 
Away without delight. 


m. 

Konnt ich meine Schmerxen rrgiesstn.' 

T WOULD I could pour my sorrow 
A All into a single word, 

And then that the word as I spake it 
Might by the winds be heard. 

They would bear thee to it, belovftd. 
And by thee it would be heard ; 

I think it would haunt thee alway, 
That very bitter word. 

E’en thro’ the veil of slumber 
By thee it would still be heard, 

In the depths of thy nightly visions 
That very bitter word. 
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“Am Kreuzweg wird begraben " 

T~)Y the side of the lonely crossway, 
Just where the roads divide, 
There grows a dark blue flower 
On the grave of the suicide. 


I stood alone by the crossway 
In the desolate midnight hour, 

It slowly moved in the moonlight, 

Tis called “ the poor sinner’s flower.” 
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V. 


“Ich kabe in Traume geweinet." 

T DREAMED of you, my love, 

^ I dreamed that you were dead, 

A sad, but not bitter tear, 

As I waked from my dream I shed. 


I dreamed of you, my love, 

That you had deserted me, 

As I waked from my dream I wept 
Loud and very bitterly. 


I dreamed of you, my love, 

That you were still good and true, 
I hardly ceased to weep 

My love, as I thought of you. 
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Fkom TBioranu Gautox. 

“ Connaisses-vous la blanche tombs f” 

D O you know the cold white tomb, 
Where the breezes wandering by 
So sadly sigh ? 

Where the sad white roses bloom, 

And a dove with soft white wings 

Sits and sings ? 

Sings a deadly melody, 

Yet so sad, so tender, sweet, 

That in hearing it 
You think that you hear a sigh 
From the heart of an angel in heaven 

Love riven. 


On the wings of music borne, 

Something floats faintly by, 

Some memory, 
Some shadow-like angel form, 

In the tremulous sunset ray, 

In white array. 

And the nightshade as it closes 
Throws its sickly scent around, 

And a sound 

Comes forth from the heart of the roses, 
Sighs softly, as if in pain, 

“ Come again.” 

\ 

Ah no I to that cold white tomb 
I will go when the long shadows come 

Never again. 

Where the sad white roses bloom, 

And the dove with the soft white wings 

Sits and sings. 


And the dead soul seems to waken 
And weep with bitter tears 

When it hears, 

At being so soon forsaken, 

And calls to you tenderly, 


Plaintively. 
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HYLAS 

I was intending to paint a picture 
of David as the Shepherd, but no¬ 
where could I find a suitable model 
for the face ; there were several 
1 white and ruddy/ but none which 
had on them the impress of the 
born King, or the inspiration of 
the Psalmist. One day I was row¬ 
ing up the river, and came across 
the very face I had been seeking 
for so long. He was a boy of 
about fifteen, clad in flannels, alone 
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hylas in a boat which he had moored to 
the shore of a little island in the 
middle of the river; he was occu¬ 
rs, pied in sketching. ‘ This is lucky,’ 
I thought, * it will be a good excuse 
to begin a conversation,’ so I rowed 
up to him, and saying that I was 
an artist, asked to see what he was 
drawing; he blushed, and showed 
me. Of course I had expected 
the usual smudged landscape; but 
imagine my surprise to find a cer¬ 
tainly beautifully conceived draw¬ 
ing of Hylas by the river’s brink, 
with the Nymph stretching out her 
arms towards him. He was merely 
copying the rushes and trees of the 
island as a background. The Hylas 
was not at all a bad portrait of 
himself, but my surprise was still 
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L greater to find that the face of the hylas 
Nymph was an evident copy of my 
own last picture called * Tne Siren,’ 
which I had recently sold to a cer¬ 
tain Professor Langton (at a very 
*low price, as I knew the Professor 
was not well off, and his genuine 
enthusiasm for my work was so re¬ 
freshing after the inane compli¬ 
ments of those who thought it the 
* thing ’ to admire me because I 
happened to be the ‘ fashion ’ just 
then). I praised the drawing, and 
pointed out one or two faults, then 
asked for paper and pencil, and re¬ 
produced the drawing as it should 
nave been. The boy watched with 
ever-increasing eagerness; at last 
he said with a deep blush, ‘May 
I ask you what your name is?’ 
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hylas ‘ My name is Gabriel Glynde,' I 
replied. 

‘Ah, I thought so all the time 
you were drawing. Do you know, 
your pictures have always had a 
peculiar fascination for me; father 
has lots of them, at least drawings , 
only one painting, that one called 
“The Siren,” from which I copied 
that : you must know father, he 
went to see your studio the other 
day; ’ then, blushing still deeper, 
‘May I come and see your studio 
too ? ’ 

‘ Certainly you may; but I ask 
something in return: that is, that 
you will sit as model for the “ shep¬ 
herd David.” I guess from what 
you say that you are the son of 
Professor Langton ; am I not right ? 
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May I ask what is your Christian hylas 
name ? ’ 

‘ Oh, Lionel,’ he said simply ; 

‘ there’s only father and me; I don’t 
mind being a model if you like, 
and will let me see your studio, 
though why you should think I 
should make a suitable David I 
am at a loss to understand.’ 

There was a mixture of simple 
boyishness, and at the same time 
education, about his way of talking 
which puzzled me, but the explana¬ 
tion was not difficult to unravel. 

We rowed down together: I took 
him to tea at an old wayside inn 
covered with honeysuckle, then 
went straight with him to his 
father’s. He had told me all about 
himself on the way. He was his 
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hylas father’s only son, he had never been 
to school, his father had taught 
him everything himself, he had no 
companions of his own age, and 
amused himself alone. He liked 
riding and rowing and swimming, 
but hated shooting and fishing 
(curious this, that he should share 
my own ingrained dislikes), but 
what he loved above all was draw¬ 
ing and painting ; he had never 
learnt to draw, but he had always 
drawn ever since he could remem¬ 
ber. His father knew everything, 
but could not draw, but was very 
fond of pictures, but nevertheless 
would not let him go to an art 
school, etc. So he prattled on. I 
could not help remarking that he 
seemed very much more educated 
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than boys of his age usually are, hyias 
though wholly unconscious of the 
fact, and yet, at the same time, 
showed a singular artlessness and 
innocence about the most common¬ 
place things. 

Professor Langton received me 
with the utmost amiability, and the 
end of it was that I stayed there 
the evening. After he had sent 
his son to bed, he expounded to 
me his ideas on education. He 
did not approve of schools of any 
kind, he said; boarding schools 
were an abomination, but day 
schools, perhaps, were a necessity. 

‘But in my case,’ he said, ‘happily 
not ; indeed, what is the use of 
being a Professor if I cannot in¬ 
struct my own boy ? ’ 
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hylas Well, the end of all this was, 
that having Lionel as a model, 1 
took a great fancy to him, and the 
more I saw of him the less I liked 
the idea of his going to an Academy 
school. Perhaps to a boy ordin¬ 
arily brought up the usual conver¬ 
sation of art students would not do 
much harm, but to Lionel —this 
exotic flo wer—I shuddered to think 
of it. I never before had had any 
pupils, wishing to be individual, 
and not to create a school, but then 
Lionel was of my school already. 
So the end of it was that I offered 
to take him as a gratuitous and ex¬ 
clusive pupil, for which his father 
was intensely grateful. 

• • ■ • • • 
Years passed by, and I taught 
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him to draw and to paint very well; hylas 
j jerhaps,! impregnated him a little 
t oo much_ with_my o wn individu¬ 
alit y. I used to chuckle to myself, 

‘ This is just like Leonardo da Vinci 
.and ^Salaino. Critics in the future 
will be disputing which is a genuine 
“ Glindio.” ’ I do not mean by 
this that Lionel had no imagination 
or inventive power—on the con¬ 
trary, he was, as I have said before, 
a ‘ genius,’ an artist, born, not made 
—but merely that his style of exe¬ 
cution was based on mine; indeed, 

I even hoped that he might surpass 
in my own line. 

»••••• 

One does not realise what a 
frightful responsibility one incurs 
in introducing one person to an- 
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hylas other. In nine cases out of ten 
nothing particular may ensue, but 
the tenth case may be the turning- 
point in a life for good or for evil. 
Thus it was when I introduced 
Lionel to Lady Julia Gore Vere. 
When I say I introduced him, I 
did nothing of the kind; she was 
having tea with me in my studio, 
and Lionel, who I thought was 
going up the river that day (that 
was one of the reasons I had 
selected that day to ask her), sud¬ 
denly walked in. Well ! what 
could I do but introduce them. 

Lady Julia bore the name Gore 
Vere because she had two hus¬ 
bands, both alive and kicking, and 
through some anomaly of the Di¬ 
vorce Court, she could not legally 


ascertain whether she ought to hylas 
bear the name of Mr. Gore or 
Mr. Vere, so she split the differ¬ 
ence by giving herself both appel¬ 
lations. What her past was I did 
not know, and did not care to in¬ 
quire—it was no concern of mine ; 
what did concern me was that she 
bought my pictures. She was cer¬ 
tainly the last person I should have 
liked Lionel to meet. She was a 
very lovely woman and very clever 
(when I say clever I do not merely 
mean sharp and witty, but really 
cultured), and when she talked 
about Art she really knew what 
she was talking about. Except for 
a moment of irritation, I did not 
see any particular harm. Lionel 
knew nothing about her; there was 
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HYLAS 


nothing remarkable in the fact that 
she took an interest in him; and he 
took a childish pleasure in showing 
her his sketches, which she criti¬ 
cised and admired, justly, for, as I 
have said before, they were remark¬ 
ably good. 

I had always thought of Lionel 
as a child, and never realised that 
he was now grown up. Happen¬ 
ing to know Lady Julia’s age, it 
did not occur to me that to people 
in general she looked a very great 
deal younger than she really was. 
Well, they met several times. One 
day Lionel said, * How like Lady 
Julia is to your picture “The 
Siren.” ’ I have always main¬ 
tained that artists give models for 
faces, as much as faces give models 

12 


for artists. I had done so many 
pictures since, I had quite for¬ 
gotten about * The Siren.’ Now 
‘ The Siren ’ was entirely an ima¬ 
ginative face, taken from no model 
at all, but when Lionel said so, it 
struck me she was like * The 
Siren.’ Then I thought of his 
drawing the first day I had met 
him. A_disag reeable s ensationjand. 
vag ue fear haunted me ; I took 
to watch him more closely. Then 
the truth flashed upon me—he was 
hopelessly in love with her. She 
was doing her best to egg him on; 
what an idiot I was not to have 
seen that before, I who pretend to 
be observant of all things. 

No, this would not do at all, it 
would be the ruin of his life. I 
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hylas must save him at any cost. Per¬ 
haps I had been wrong all the time, 
I had kept him too much under a 
glass case; perhaps if he had had 
more experience he would not have 
become so suddenly and completely 
infatuated. Oh, how wick ed of 
her! _I raged^~and~~g'n'asKed my 
teeth". Had—sh e not the wHo lif 
world j [or_pr.e.y that she could not 
spare this poor boy ? What could 
he be to her ? But then, perhaps, 
she did not realise what harm she 
was doing. I would go and ex¬ 
postulate with her myself; from 
what I knew of her she was by no 
means heartless. 

So next day I called on her, and 
somewhat rudely came to the point 
at once. * Why,’ I said, * do you 
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seek to ruin that poor boy’s life? hylas 
You know whom I mean—Lionel. 

Surely such a conquest must be 
nothing to you ? ’ 

I spoke very bitterly, she answered 
calmly, ‘You ask me why? I will 
tell you the reason quite simplyj 
first, because Lam jealous of him ; , 
secondly, because I Thought you 
cared for me a little, and I 
thought I might make you jealous - 
of me, and finally, because I love > 
you.’ ~J 

I was utterly dumfounded; for 
some time I could not speak at all. 

Then I said, ‘ If it is true, as you 
say, that you love me, do at least 
this one thing for me—spare him.' 

She answered in the same calm 
voice. * There is one way to over- 
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come the difficulty.’ I went out 
without a word. 

^ All that night I remained with¬ 
out sleep, thinking. ‘There was 
one-wa y to ove rc ome the difficulty .' 
I hadjaid I would save him at any 
cost, and the cost_was to sacrifice 
mysel f. However unselfish one’s 
motive may be, selfish considera¬ 
tions are inevitably intermingled. 
I thought. After all, the sacrifice is 
not so very terrible, the way out of 
the difficulty comparatively easy— 
I certainly liked her well enough, 
and now that my studio parties 
were on a much larger scale than 
heretofore, it would really be a 
great convenience to have a lady in 
^the house. And then I thought, try¬ 
ing to be unselfish again, I shall be 
16 


doing a good turn to her; by giving 
her my name I shall re-establish 
her reputation, and people will soon 
forget that her name has ever been 
Gore or Vere. . . . Lionel would 
soon realise the absurdity of his own 
position, and of course would not 
think of making love to my 
wife. 

So next morning I wrote to Lady 
Julia, asking her if she would be 
willing to exchange the ambiguous 
name of Gore-Vere for that of 
Glynde. She wrote back to say 
she would be very pleased to accept 
my offer, but she thought I might 
have phrased it more kindly. 

Fortunately Lionel was going 
away the next day on a walking 
tour by himself (a thing which he 
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hylas was very fond of doing), for I could 
not bring myself to tell Lionel 
about it just yet, or indeed till the 
whole thing was over. There was 
no reason whatever for delay, so we 
arranged to be married quietly in 
Paris before a Maire, as, for obvious 
reasons, it would be better not to 
be married in London. When the 
marriage was over I made up my 
mind to write to Lionel. I tore up 
several letters in various styles; at 
last I resolved to adopt the flippant¬ 
ly facetious. I said, * I am now in 
Paris, and who do you think is my 
companion ? You will never guess 
—Lady Julia Gore-Vere, only her 
name isn’t Gore-Vere now, but 
Glynde, because I have married 
her; but it won’t make any differ- 
18 


ence, you must call her Lady Julia hylas 
all the same.’ 

To this letter there was no 
response; to this I attached but 
little importance. * Of course,’ I 
thought, * he will be a little sulky 
at first, but he will soon get over it; 
his innate sense of humour will 
show him how foolish he has 
been.’ 

In spite of all people might say 
\ against my wife, there could be no 
more charming travelling compan- 
; ion, always amusing and amused, 
j and intelligently critical; indeed, if 
j I had not always had t he-haunting . 

I t hought of Lionel. I think we 
j should have enjoyed ourselves very 
''-much. 

Will you understand me if I say 
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hylas that I was sorry to find out my 
wife’s past was by no means as 
black as it was painted; indeed, she 
was much more the wronged than 
the wrongdoer. This, I suppose, 
is inverted selfishness; it is a luxury 
to pose as a hero. What was my 
heroic self-sacrifice? Simply get¬ 
ting a charming wife, who really 
loved me, and who had never loved 
any one else before. I wrote to 
Lionel once more—a long, lively 
letter describing the places we had 
been to, interspersed with graphic 
sketches of persons and places. To 
this again I received no answer. 
But then as I had addressed it to 
the last country place where I knew 
Lionel had been staying, I came to 
the conclusion he could not have 


received it, possibly having left no hylas 
address behind him. 

• ••«•■ 

At last we came home; I learned 
that Lionel was staying with his 
father. I sent a note, saying: ‘ I 
insist on seeing you. Come this 
evening. Waiting for an answer.’ 

There was no answer; but in the 
evening Lionel came in person. 

Lionel, I say ? Co uld this be H 
Lio nel ? He wa s_utterl y, chan ged. \ 

All youth and buo yancy had gone^J 
from him; he rather dragged him¬ 
self along than walked; he was 
quite pale, and wore a look of utter, 
absolute dejection. I tried to pre¬ 
tend to take no notice. 

* Well, Lionel,’ I said, with sham 
cheerfulness, ‘what have you been 
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doing all this time?’ He answered 
in a dull, apathetic voice, ‘ Painting 
a picture.’ 

‘ A picture ? What about ? ’ 

‘You will get it the day after 
to-morrow,’ he said in the same 
dull monotone. 

‘Child, what has come over you? 
Why do you keep aloof from me ? 
Why did you not answer my 
letters?’ 

‘ I think it is somewhat needless 
for you to ask that question,’ he said. 

‘No, but tell me—explain,’ I 
cried, stretching out my hands to 
him. He went backwards to the 
other end of the room, and then 
.said in a voice filled with tears, 
‘You have taken from me all that I 
loved; I should not have thought 

22 


that of you. Of course you had a 
perfect right to do so, but still, at 
least, you might have told me first.’ 

‘ All that you loved ?’ I said. 

-—‘ Yes ! All except yourself, and 
Lyou have killed my love for you,’ 
he said, almost with a wail. 

‘ But, Lionel, listen; I do not love 
her.’ 

‘Do you consider that an excuse?’ 
he said fiercely; ‘if you did I might 
forgive you; but as it is I cannot.’ 

‘ But listen, child,’ I cried; ‘ hear 
'me out; i t'is not her that I love but 
you: it was to_save y o.U-fro.m_W.hatJ 
"thoug ht .would be _ y_quL.utter—ruin 
that I married her.’ 

‘ A strange way of showing love 
to break my heart,’ he said in the 
same spiritless voice as before; 
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hylas Good-bye,’ and then he turned his 
back on me, and held out his left 
hand—it was quite cold, and fell 
Jimp to his side; he turned once 
round as he opened the door with 
a look of mute reproach which will 
haunt me for ever. 

The day after the morrow I took 
up the morning paper, and saw 
this:— 

Shocking Accident while 
Bathing. 

‘Near - Island (the island 

where I first met Lionel), the body 
ot a young man was found yester- 
? a y- There was little difficulty in 
identifying the body as that of Mr. 
Lionel Langton, a young artist of 
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much promise, as his clothes were hylas 
on the shore, and a pocket-book 
containing cards and letters was 
found in the coat pocket, and also 
as Mr. Langton was well known in 
this neighbourhood, being particu¬ 
larly fond of bathing at this spot. 

The fact of his being drowned has 
caused much astonishment, as he 
was known to be a remarkably good 
swimmer. Death was attributed to 
sudden cramp. His father. Pro¬ 
fessor Langton, was immediately 
telegraphed for, and seemed quite 
overcome with grief. He deposed 
that lately he had been much dis¬ 
tressed about his son; he had been 
unwell and very depressed, also 
strange in his manner, for which he, 
his father, could assign no cause.’ 
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Hardly had I read this, when 
there was a violent knock at the 
door, and two men came in bring¬ 
ing a picture. Never had I seen 
anything so good from Lionel’s 
hand; it was simply wonderful. It 
represented Hylas lying at the 
[bottom of a river, seen through 
water. The figure of Hylas was a 
portrait of himself as he was when 
I first saw him, but somehow into 
the closed eyes he had infused the 
expression which I had last seen in 
his face. Looking down, reflected 
in the water, was my own face. 
Starting up, I caught a sight of my 
face in a mirror; by what pre¬ 
science did he know that I should 
look thus on hearing the tidings of 
his death ? 
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NARCISSUS 

Mv father died before I was born, 
and my mother in giving birth to 
me, so I was born at once to a 
title and a fortune. I merely men¬ 
tion this to show that Fortune, in a 
way, seemed from the first to smile 
upon me. The one passion of my 
life was beauty, and I thought my¬ 
self specially fortunate that I realised 
my own ideal in myself. Even now 
that I am writing I look round the 
room, and see portraits of myself at 
various stages of my life: as a child, 
a boy, and a young man. Never 
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have I seen a face as lovely as my 
own was. That glorious classic 
outline, those large, lustrous, dark 
blue eyes, that curled gold hair, 
like woven sunshine, that divinely 
curved mouth and exquisite grace 
of lips, that splendid poise of neck 
and throat! I was not vain in the 
proper sense of the word, for vanity 
means desire for the approbation of 
others, and getting up oneself to 
please others. But I, on the con¬ 
trary, did not care what others 
thought; I would remain for hours 
before the mirror in a kind of 
ecstasy. No! no single picture I 
.had ever seen could come up to me! 

I was spoilt as a child. At 
school my life was made easy for 
me. Others did my impositions, 


and masters overlooked my pecca¬ 
dilloes ; and if the boys of my own 
form hated and envied me, they 
knew that if they dared lift a finger 
against me, they would have their 
lives thrashed out of them by my 
champions in the upper forms. I 
do not mean to say by this that my 
school career was not a success in 
the ordinary sense of the word; 
because, besides being beautiful, I 
was brilliantly clever, and learnt in 
a day what it would take others 
months to learn. And if I say I 
was spoilt, I at least was not pettish 
and fretful as spoilt children usually 
are; on the contrary, I was invari¬ 
ably amiable, perhaps because my 
will was never gainsaid. Unlike 
most in whom the esthetic sense 
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is abnormally developed, I had 
absolutely no passions. I did not 
love any one—but then, I allowed 
myself very gracefully to be loved, 
and always sought to please those 
who loved me, so that I actually 
got the reputation of being unselfish. 

This was all very well as a boy. 
When I became of age I was 
launched into society. Women, 
one and all, appeared to fall in love 
with me. I don’t mean fortune- 
seekers and tuft-hunters, but such 
as had the same wealth and social 
position as myself. I was con¬ 
gratulated on my conquests, and 
told that my admirers were cele¬ 
brated beauties. Beauties, indeed! 
Wha t was their b eauty -^to—minej 
I did, np .t _un ders tand women or 
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S their sentiments at-all. ;. but -I-had 
Yead^several nove ls.-and tried to be 
amiable to one and all, and make 
love to them in the conventional 
way, as I had read. One time 
there appeared on the scene a girl 
who was considered dazzlingly beau¬ 
tiful. She really was rather hand¬ 
some. She was the daughter of a 
Mexican millionaire, and, of course, 
was sought after by every one. In¬ 
deed, I was reminded at the time of 
the Bab Ballad, ‘ Dukes with the 
humble maiden dealt,’ and, unlike 
Duke Baily and Duke Humphey, 
they were willing to cast their 
coronets and their lands at her feet. 
But she, unlike the heroine of the 
Bab Ballad, preferred my ‘miser¬ 
able and grovelling ’ self. I must 
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nar- say here that my vanity was this 
cissus ti m e rather flattered; it rather 
pleased me to think that they 
should be put in the background 
for my sake, and I was as amiable 
to her as possible, and used to take 
her out everywhere. She was cer¬ 
tainly clever, but there was a certain 
savage passionateness about her 
nature that jarred upon me. 

One day her father said to me, 
‘You can’t think how glad I am to 
hear that you are engaged to my 
daughter. As we happen to be 
alone together, perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind if we settle all the particulars 
of this business. I intend to behave 
very handsomely to her, and will 

give her a dowry of-.’ (Good 

heavens ! This parvenu !) 
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‘Engaged to your daughter!’ I nar- 
cried, ‘ there has been no such under- C1SSUS 
standing between us. I am extreme¬ 
ly sorry, but I cannot imagine who 
could have been your informant. 

The information is wholly and 
entirely false.’ 

‘What?’ he said, ‘not engaged 
to Enriqueta? What on earth do 
you mean? Do you suppose I 
should have allowed you to go 
about with my girl as you have 
been doing ? Again, I ask, what do 
you mean ?’ 

* I am sorry,’ I replied, * that you 
should have been labouring under 
such a misapprehension. In proof 
that I mean what I say, I will 
avoid all intercourse with your 
daughter for the future. And I can 
c 33 




























nar- scarcely believe she is under the 
eissus same misapprehension as yourself.’ 
With that remark I left tne house 
abruptly. 

A short time afterwards, when I 
was seated by the fire in my drawing¬ 
room reading, who should walk in 
suddenly but Enriqueta herself, 
with furiously flashing eyes. She 
looked like a fiend incarnate. The 
emblem of anger in the abstract. 
I remember at that moment the 
words of the proverb flashing across 
me, ‘Non est ira sicut ira muli- 
eris.’ 

* So,’ she said, * this is how you 
behave ! Well, then, take that! ’ 
and saying this, she threw a fluid 
from a glass phial into my face. It 
was not vitriol; that would have 
34 


blinded me: this, unfortunately, did nar- 
not! cissus 

i«w^A sudden smart on one side of 
- the face, then gradually the whole 
face corroded. The cheeks fell in, 
the flesh part of the nose dropped 
off, the hair came out in handfuls, 
several of the teeth dropped out, 
the mouth contorted into a ghastly 
grin, the eyes became cavernous and 
horrible, denuded of eyebrows and 
lashes. I saw myself in a_ miiror. 
on ce ; anythin g more loathso me-it 
j wpuld be impossible to imag ine. 

Some friends called to sympathise 
with me, but on no consideration 
would I admit any one. I had every 
mirror in the house broken and 
thrown away, and could scarcely 
bear to look into a washing-basin. 
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I spoke to my servants from behind 
a screen, and lived utterly alone, 
and by night. I had only one 
opportunity of air and exercise, so I 
managed to bribe the policeman to 
let me into Hyde Park just before 
the gates closed at night, and there 
I would wander about all night 
through, till at dawn the gates 
opened again, when I would hurry 
home. 

One night, when I was going on 
my usual lonely walk, the wailing 
voice of a child came out of the 
darkness. 

‘ Do please help me,’ it cried, 
‘ mother left me here, and said she 
would come back directly, and now 
I have heard the clock strike the 
hour four times, and mother hasn’t 
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come back, and I am blind, quite 
blind.’ 

I lit my lantern; it was a child 
of about nine or ten years old. It 
was clad in rags—yet the voice had 
the accent of a gentleman. 

I said, * It’s impossible to get out 
now; you must wait till the gates 
open in the morning. Come and 
sit here ? Are you hungry ?’ 

* Yes,’ said the child simply. 

‘ Well, then, let’s have some¬ 
thing to eat.’ Then I undid my 
knapsack, wherein I always took 
with me provisions of various 
dainties, and wine, for my nocturnal 
meal, and spreading a napkin, pre¬ 
pared a repast. 

Then the child told me his story. 
I cannot repeat it in the artless way 
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he told it; I can only give the gist 
of it. He was very delicate-look¬ 
ing, with a very sweet face, and an 
infinite pathos in the expression of 
the closed eyes. It appeared he 
lived alone with his mother. His 
name, he said, was Tobit: that he 
had been born blind, and did not 
know what seeing anything meant. 
He did not think he had any sur¬ 
name ; his mother was always 
called ‘Bonny Bess,’ because people 
said she was so handsome. 

‘What does handsome mean?’ 
he asked. I shuddered. 

‘Oh!’ I said, ‘it means good- 
looking ; but it’s no use being 
handsome. It’s better to be good.’ 

He said his mother was very un¬ 
kind to him, and was always beating 
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him; but there was a gentleman, 
who used to come about every 
three months, who was very kind 
to him, and used to bring him 
presents, and give his mother 
money. The gentleman was an 
officer, he said. He always knew 
when the gentleman was coming, 
because his mother did not beat 
him for three weeks beforehand, 
because one time the gentleman 
had seen some bruises on him, and 
had been very angry, and had 
beaten his mother. And when the 
gentleman had gone, his mother 
had said: ‘If you dare to tell the 
gentleman anything about me again, 

I ’ll thrash you within an inch of 
your life.’ 

The gentleman used to talk to 
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nar- him, and take him out for walks, 
cissus gut a u t 0 y S the gentleman brought 
him his mother would take away 
from him, and sell them in order 
to get drink. Twice he had taken 
him to a place called * the country ’ 
for a whole week. There were 
flowers and birds singing; then he 
was really happy. 

‘The only thing she didn’t take 
away from me,’ he said, ‘is this,’ 
and from his pocket he produced a 
penny whistle, ‘because she said 
she could not get anything for it, 
and I might go and play it in 
the street. Then, perhaps, people 
would give me pennies.’ Then he 
proceeded to perform on the penny 
whistle. Good heavens ! I had 
no idea that out of a thing like 
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that so much tone could be elicited ! nar- 
He began with a well-known organ- C1SSUS 
grinder tune, then came variations 
filled with roulades. I was simply 
astounded. 

* A great many people give me 
pennies,’ he said, naively, * but 
mother takes them all awayfromme.’ 

One day he had overheard the 
gentleman quarrelling with his 
mother. * Then why don’t you 
make me an honest woman ? ’ she 
had said. 

* It would be quite impossible to 
make you an honest woman. Shut 
up your cant. You know perfectly 
well I can’t marry you. Even if 
I could, I wouldn’t. I only wish 
to God I could take poor little 
Tobit away with me.’ 
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‘ Rob a mother of her only child/ 
said the mother, whimpering, ‘ for¬ 
tunately the law of England does 
not allow that.* 

‘ Blast your infernal humbug ! ’ 
said the gentleman, ‘ I know you 
don’t care a hang about the child. 
You only want the money. I feel 
quite certain that you ill-treat him, 
though he has never said a word 
to me about it. Bah ! you talk of 
being an honest woman. Look how 
the child is dressed—look how you 
are ! ’ 

As soon as the gentleman had 
gone his mother seized upon him, 
and beat him so severely that he 
screamed for help. A man came 
in, and seized her arms and pinned 
her to the ground. 
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‘ Look here/ the man had said, nar- 
* that’s enough of that, you she- CISSUS 
devil! If you try that sort of game 
again you '11 get the worst of it ! * 

The last time he saw the gentle¬ 
man he had been more tender than 
ever before. He had felt hot tears 
falling on his face. 

‘ Poor little Tobit! ’ he had said. 

‘ I am going away to a far country, 
and perhaps may never see you 
again.’ 

Then he had heard the gentle¬ 
man talking to his mother. ‘ Look 
here, Bess/ he said, ‘ this is all the 
money I can scrape together, and 
this must last you out while I am 
away. But I hope to be back soon, 
and then I shall have higher pay.’ 

He had cried for many days after- 
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wards, which made his mother very 
angry. One day, after waiting 
some time, he had asked when the 
gentleman would be coming back 
again from the far country. * He 
won’t be coming back again at all,’ 
answered his mother snappishly. 
‘ He’s dead—got shot in Africa, 
blast him ! Get out and play the 
whistle.’ 

He had gone out in the streets, 
and cried very much at first, and 
then it seems he put his grief into 
music : * Because,’ he said, ‘ he had 
got more pennies than he had ever 
got before.* A little while after 
he had heard his mother whisper¬ 
ing to a man. * Damn it!’ said the 
man, ‘we can’t take that bloody 
brat with us.’ 


* Oh, I ’ll manage that,' the nar- 
mother had said. And that even- cxssus 
ing his mother had taken him out 
into the park, and had told him 
she wanted to speak with some¬ 
body, and was coming back directly, 
and told him to stay there. He 
had heard a man’s voice, but his 
mother had never come back 
again. 

Fortunately, as soon as the child 
had finished his story he went fast 
'asleep. I do not know what I 
should have said. Its utter loath- 
\ someness reminded me of the one 
'sight I had had of my own face. 

At dawn I woke the child up. 
Putting down my thick black veil 
I turned home, taking the child 
with me. I sent a servant to make 
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nar- inquiries, and the result was as I 
cissus h a d expected—the mother had 
decamped with all her possessions, 
and not paid the rent. 

So at last one consolation was 
sent me. After having been so 
long alone, at last I had a com¬ 
panion—one who would not recoil 
from the sight of me. I deter¬ 
mined to give up my nocturnal 
life, and managed to secure a cot¬ 
tage in a remote and desolate part 
of the country, where one could 
walk for miles without seeing any 
one, and in mercy to my servants, 
stationed them in the nearest town, 
requiring them only to bring me 
provisions and do the house once 
a day. 

The child was delighted with 
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the country. His placid, absolute 
happiness, in all his blindness, was 
much more than I had ever experi¬ 
enced in the delight in beauty by 
the sense of sight. He was very 
intelligent and phenomenally good, 
and I managed to teach him music, 
in which he took the keenest plea¬ 
sure. The piano, of course, was a 
thing unknown to him before. His 
only instrument had been a penny 
whistle ! 

• ••••• 

One day I read in the paper 
that an operation had been suc¬ 
cessfully performed by a certain 
eminent oculist on a person bom 
blind. An awful struggle rose in 
my mind; supposing the child 
could be made to see ! I thought 
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of the frightful blank all things 
which to me had seemed of the 
greatest value must be to him, 
and was I to deprive him of that ? 
Then, if he could see, and saw me, 
he would recoil from me in horror. 
But then I knew that my health 
was failing—that I should not live 
long, and was I, just to gratify my 
own selfishness for a short time, to 
condemn him to perpetual dark¬ 
ness, when it lay within my reach 
to save him ? It was, as I said 
before, a frightful struggle. At 
last I decided I would consult the 
oculist. I took the child to Lon¬ 
don. 

The oculist came, and said in 
his case the operation would be 
quite simple—not nearly so difficult 
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as the case mentioned in the papers. 
It would merely require—well, I 
don’t know what. I know nothing 
of medical terms, so I consented 
to have the operation performed. 
The child was given chloroform, 
and, the operation completed, his 
eyes were bound with bandages, 
which I was told to take off on 
the third day. 

On the third day I did so. I 
had always thought that the blind, 
even though born blind, made vis¬ 
ual images of things. In his case 
it was not so. The operation had 
been successful, and he could see. 
He knew well enough, by the 
touch, what a chair or a table was, 
but I had the greatest difficulty in 
explaining this or that was a chair 
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or table as he saw it. He seemed 
quite dazed. Then he said ulti¬ 
mately :— 

* And you are the most beautiful 
person in all the world 1 ' 


THE DEATH OF A 
VOCATION 

It would not seem surprising at 
first sight that Seraphine de Sainte 
Amaranthe, incontestably the most 
beautiful girl of the Paris season, 
and one of the richest of heiresses,, 
should have been married to the 
Marquis Celestin de Laval, the last 
representative of one of the most 
ancient families in France, and that 
being married ‘ they lived happily 
ever afterwards.’ The incident 
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the appears entirely commonplace, and 
death rather more fit for the Morning 

voca- P° st t ^ ian an y where e ^ se - But t0 
tion those who were more intimate 
with either party, it was an occa¬ 
sion of great surprise. 

The title of De Sainte Amar- 
anthe was not of very ancient date. 
Indeed, ill-natured persons assert 
v^iis name was originally Joseph 
Levi; and there certainly was a 
Hebraic strain about him. But 
then had he not vast wealth ? and 
was he not married to a ‘ mondaine ’ 
of the first water ? And Seraphine 
herself had received the usual edu¬ 
cation of the Parisian mondaine. At 
the time I am speaking of (I wish 
to narrate the actual facts of this 
case), she was being dragged about 
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to balls and parties, after having 
first of all been spoilt as a child, 
and then shut up in a convent. 

She was certainly a very beautiful 
girl, with dark hair, and liquid, 
spiritual eyes. But somehow she 
did not take to balls and parties, 
but hankered after her convent, 
where she determined to become a 
nun, of which of course her parents 
would not hear. She was not 
morose, and did not mind going 
to the theatre, and things of that 
kind. But then she would say, 
‘Yes, this is all great fun, but it is 
not my life.’ The one thing she 
loathed and detested was a ball. 
She had one of those graceful 
figures which would look well 
even if clothed in a sack; and she 
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the was far from being awanting in 
death t h e feminine love of dress, and 
voca- ma naged to clothe herself very 
tion well. She was also a graceful 
dancer. But the inane compli¬ 
ments and conversation, and the 
lasciviously amorous looks of her 
many admirers, filled her with un¬ 
utterable loathing. The celebrated 
‘ sport ’ and «’ighlif ’ man, the Due 
de Morlaix, whom her parents 
desired to thrust upon her, was her 
special abhorrence. Then how 
pleased were her parents when she 
seemed to be taking a fancy to the 
Marquis de Laval ! 

Celestin de Laval in many re¬ 
spects resembled her, though of 
course he had seen much more of 
the world. He was a dilettante in 
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literature, art, and music ; and the 
somewhat luxurious in his tastes, death 
He had determined for some years 
to become a monk; always the tion 
courage failed him to take the final 
step. He would say : * All these 
things I can get on without; they 
are not necessary to me. I can 
easily give them up.’ His friends 
would say, * Oh yes ! we believe 
that.’ But anyhow, although in 
touch with every latest form of 
modern thought, he did not lose 
his religion. Indeed it was in 
connection with that he first met 
Mademoiselle de Ste. Amaranthe. 

He was a good-looking man, with 
an intellectual type of face, of about 
thirty. It happened one day when 
he was in a church at Salut; he 
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happened to be seated next a lady, 
who dropped her prayer-book, 
which he handed to her. He was 
rather struck with her beauty, as 
he was with all beautiful things, 
though none of his friends ever 
remembered his having loved a 
woman. 

In France, almost the Oriental 
system of the Harem is kept up. 
A man may be even intimately 
acquainted with another man in 
restaurants and cafes, and such like 
places, and yet never have been 
introduced into his family; and 
Celestin had frequently met here 
and there the Baron de Ste. Ama- 
ranthe. One day, meeting him at 
some cercle, Ste. Amaranthe begged 
him to honour him with his pre- 
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sence at a large ball that he was 
giving in celebration of his daugh¬ 
ter’s birthday. Now, if there was 
one thing that Celestin hated more 
than another, it was a ball. Not 
having an excuse handy, he was 
obliged to accept. So he went. 
Great was his surprise to find there 
the girl whom he had met a few 
days before in church. He was 
obliged out of common politeness 
to engage her for one dance. She 
said to him, with a singularly 
candid expression— 

* I’m sure you don’t like danc¬ 
ing any more than I do.’ 

He answered,‘No, I do not. Let 
us rather go and sit out there in the 
cool, if you do not mind. I think 
we have seen one another before.’ 
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the ‘Oh yes,’she answered; ‘ it was 
death a t the Madeleine ; you picked up 
voca- m y prayer-book. You at least go 
tion to church. Oh, I am so utterly 
tired of this eternal round of balls 
and parties. Cannot they leave 
me in peace? I wonder that you 
should like this sort of thing.’ 

‘ But,’ answered the Marquis, 
* I don’t like this sort of thing at 
all. I was obliged to accept this 
invitation ’; then blushing and 
stammering, ‘ Of course, made¬ 
moiselle, I did not mean-’ Just 

at this moment the Due de Mor- 
laix came to claim his partner, and 
so saved him from the difficulty 
‘of things one would rather have 
left unsaid.’ 

The long and short of it was 
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that the Marquis de Laval soon the 
became an intimate of the house. DEATH 
The Baron was constantly inviting 
him to dinner, and the Baron took T ion 
every opportunity of leaving them 
alone together, under the impres¬ 
sion that he had taken a fancy to 
her, and she to him, and that she 
might thus make a brilliant match. 

In a way, certainly they had 
taken a fancy to one another. 

They had many tastes in common : 
it was a relief to her, after the 
many smirking admirers, to find a 
man who treated her as an intel¬ 
lectual sympathetic being. And 
he had perhaps very much the 
same feeling with regard to her. 

After a time they became confi¬ 
dential. One day she said to him, 
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* You know my resolution is the 
same as yours. You have freedom 
and I have not. I intend to enter 
a religious order, and what am I 
to do ? Certainly my parents keep 
me as closely confined as I should 
be in the most enclosed order, and 
they go on insisting on my being 
married to one of these wretched 
creatures with stick-up collars, and 
an inane face, whom I loathe the 
sight of. You know you are the 
only man who has ever been at least 
a friend to me: and my mother 
does not like me to have girl 
friends, and indeed if I had any I 
do not think I should like them. 
Their ideal of life appears to be that 
which is my repulsion. So what 
am I to do ? It is really to you 
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only, who might understand me, 
that I can appeal for advice.’ 

‘ Well,’ he answered slowly, 

* there is only one possible escape 
from the difficulty. You will be 
somewhat surprised to hear what I 

j propose. But if you think about it, 

you will find it is not so startling 
after all. Namely, that you and I 
should go through a nominal form 
of marriage, and live together as 
brother and sister for a little while; 
then you would be free to do as 
you liked. And we would then part 
and go to our separate convents.’ 
She trembled a little, and said, 

* But supposing you should come 

| to love some other woman, and I 

were to go into a convent, I should 
J be an everlasting drag upon you.’ 
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He answered, ‘ I thought you 
knew me well enough to suppose 
that. Besides, I think, according 
to the laws of our Church, if I 
may speak plainly, a marriage 
without consummation is con¬ 
sidered null and void. But there’s 
no need to trouble about that. You 
seem to doubt my vocation.’ 

She took his hand, and said, * I 
was only afraid for your sake ; if 
you really mean what you say— 
well, ’tis the will of God.’ 

The delight of the Baron, on 
hearing his daughter was engaged, 
was immense : and when the Mar¬ 
quis de Laval came to him to make 
arrangements, he was amiably pre¬ 
pared to behave very generously 
towards his only child. Great was 
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his surprise when De Laval refused 
to accept any dowry whatsoever. 
After a great deal of pressing he 
said— 

‘ Well, if you insist upon it, you 
can provide her with her trousseau. 
And though both of us would rather 
be married as privately as possible, 
if you wish to have a train of 
bridesmaids and a High Mass with 
full orchestra, you are at liberty to 
pay for it. But after she is my 
wife I will not touch a penny of 
her money. I have, Dieu merci! 
quite enough to support us both.’ 

So they were married in grand 
state, and this was of course re¬ 
ported as fashionable intelligence 
in all the papers. They first of all 
went to his chateau near Nantes 
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in Brittany, where Laval’s mother 
was rather astonished at their occu¬ 
pying separate rooms. Indeed, the 
only occasion he entered his wife’s 
room was when they said the 
breviary together, in preparation 
for their monastic life. Then they 
went travelling about Italy. In a 
quiet way they amused themselves 
very much, and found they had 
still more points in common than 
they had thought before. And 
making no acquaintances, they 
found themselves mutually a ne¬ 
cessity to one another. They be¬ 
came literally brother and sister, 
except, as is unprecedented in 
brothers and sisters, they never 
quarrelled once. 

One day, a year after their mar- 
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riage, they came back to his house 
in Paris. They decided to take 
the final step. He suggested, half 
in jest, half in earnest, that she 
should put on the habit of the 
Franciscan tertiaries, to see what she 
would look like as a nun; which 
she did. He looked at her, tears 
gathering in his eyes. 

‘ O Seraphine! ’ he said, ‘ I shall 
miss you very much.’ 

Suddenly she threw her arms 
round him and kissed him, for the 
first time, passionately. 

* No, dear,’ she cried; * I cannot 
leave you. I cannot live without 
you! ’ 

Just then there was a loud knock 
and ring at the door. She went 
down to the door in her nun’s dress. 
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the A wretched girl was running along 
death t he street; then she stumbled over 
voca- something on the doorstep. It 
tion cried piteously; she took it up: it 
was a child of about one year old, 
wrapt up in squalid rags: it put 
out its arms towards her: when she 
took it in her arms it ceased to cry. 
She took it up, and without a word 
laid it upon her husband’s lap. The 
child stretched out its soft clinging 
arms towards Celestin, and turned 
his forget-me-not-like eyes upon 
him; it remained quite quiet. She 
went out of the room noiselessly. 
After a time she came back, arrayed 
in her bridal dress. She sat down be¬ 
side him, and put the child between 
them. Then they sat there for a long 
time, hand in hand, in utter silence. 
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VIOL D’AMOR 

One time there was much in vogue 
a peculiarly sweet-toned kind of 
f violin, or rather, to be accurate, 

something between a viola and a 
violoncello. Now they are no 
longer made. This is the history 
of the last one that was ever made, 
I think. This somewhat singular 
story might in some way explain 
^ why they are made no longer. But 

though I^am a p oete ss, and conse- 
* quently inclined ’to believe in the 
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unlikely, this I do not suppose was 
the history of Viol d’Amors in 
general. I may add, by way of 
prefix, that its peculiar sweetness of 
tone was produced by the duplicated 
reverberation of strings below, with 
yet another reverberation within the 
sounding-board. But to my story. 

I was once in Freiburg—Freiburg 
in Baden, I mean. I went one 
Sunday to High Mass at the 
Cathedral. Beethoven’s glorious 
Mass in C was magnificently ren¬ 
dered by a string quartette. I was 
specially impressed by the first 
violin, a dignified, middle-aged man, 
with a singularly handsome face, 
reminding one of the portraits of 
Leonardo da Vinci. He was 
dressed in a mediaeval-looking black 
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robe; and he played with an in- viol 
spiration such as I have seldom, d’amor 
if ever, heard. There was likewise 
a most beautiful boy’s treble. Boys’ 
voices, lovely in their ‘ timbre * as 
nothing else, are generally some¬ 
what wanting in their expression. 

This one united the most exquisite 
‘timbre* with the most complete 
possible expression. I was going 
to stay in Freiburg some time, as 
I knew people there. The first 
violinist had aroused my curiosity. I 
' learnt that he was an Italian, a Flo¬ 
rentine, of the ancient noble family 
of da Ripoli. But he was now a 
maker of musical instruments, not 
very well off—who nevertheless 
played at the Cathedral for love, 
not money ; also that the beautiful 
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viol treble was his youngest son, and 
d’amor h e was a widower with five chil¬ 
dren. As he interested me, I sought 
to procure an introduction, which I 
succeeded in getting without diffi¬ 
culty. 

He lived in one of those beauti¬ 
ful old houses which linger still in 
towns like Freiburg. He seemed 
somewhat surprised that an English¬ 
woman should go out of her way 
to visit him. Fortunately I was 
familiar with Italian, being myself 
an Italian on the mother’s side, and 
was at that time on my way to Italy. 
He received me with much affa¬ 
bility. I was ushered into a long 
Gothic room, done in black oak : 
there was a very beautiful Gothic 
window, which was open. It was 
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spring-time, and the most delight- viol 
ful weather. There was a strong D ’ AM0R 
scent of May about the room, 
emanating from a hawthorn-tree 
immediately opposite the window, 
which had the extraordinary pecu¬ 
liarity of bearing red and white 
blossoms at the same time. The 
room was full of all sorts of odds 
and ends of things—caskets, ves¬ 
sels, embroideries—all exquisitely 
artistic. He told me these were 
executed by a son and daughter of 
his. We began to interest one 
another, and had a long talk. As 
we were talking, in walked a tall, 
grave-looking young man. He was 
of the pure Etruscan type—dark, 
and indeed somewhat sombre. 

With a perturbed air, not noticing 
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viol me, he suddenly made this singular 
d’amor remark, ‘Saturn is in conjunction 
with the moon : I fear that ill may 
betide Guido.’ 

‘This is my son Andrea,’ his 
father explained, ‘my eldest son; 
he goes in much for astronomy, and 
indeed also for astrology, in which 
you probably do not believe.’ 

At that moment in walked an¬ 
other young man. This was the 
second son, Giovanni. He was 
also dark, like his brother, and tall, 
but had a very pleasing smile. He 
reminded me rather of the portrait 
of Andrea del Sarto. It was he 
who manufactured—to use the 
word in its proper sense—these 
beautiful objects which were lying 
about the table. After him came 
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in two sisters: the elder, whose viol 
name was Anastasia, was a tall, d’amor 
stately girl, with dark hair and 
grey eyes, but pale face: very 
much like the type we are familiar 
with from the pictures of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. The younger 
sister was quite different: she was 
fair, but fair in the Italian manner: 
that glorious, ivory-white complex¬ 
ion so different from the pink and 
white of the North. Her hair was 
of that glorious red-gold colour 
which we see in Titian’s pictures, 
but her eyes were dark. Her name 
was Liperata. It appears Anastasia 
was the eldest of the family, then 
came Andrea and Giovanni, then 
Liperata, and lastly, Guido, whom 
I had not seen as yet 
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viol I omitted to mention, though it 
d’amor Joes not seem here G f an y signific¬ 
ance at all, that Anastasia wore a 
blue gown of somewhat stiff mediae¬ 
val cut, but very graceful all the 
same. I learnt afterwards it was 
both designed and made by herself. 

Presently there entered the room 
a boy of about fourteen. This was 
Guido. He was fairer than his 
brothers, though also somewhat of 
the Etruscan type, and was not so 
tall for his age. He looked singu¬ 
larly fragile and delicate. His 

complexion was more delicate than 
a rose-petal: he had those long, 
supple, sensitive hands which in¬ 
dicate the born musician. His 

somewhat long hair, of a shade of 
brown, had a shadow of gold on it, 
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as if it had been golden once. But viol 
in his strange-coloured eyes, which d’amor 
were grey-blue, streaked with yellow 
bars, there was a far-off look, like 
a light not of this world, shining 
on a slowly-rippling river of music. 

He went straight to the window, 
also not noticing there was a 
stranger in the room, and said, 

4 Ah, how beautiful the May-tree is! 

I shall only see it bloom once more.’ 

He seemed indeed to be looking 
through the blooming hawthorn 
at that pale planet Saturn, which 
then was, for it, singularly large and 
brilliant. Andrea shuddered, but 
Giovanni bent down and kissed him, 
and said, 4 What, Guido, another fit 
of melancholia ? * 

As you may imagine, I was in- 
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viol terested in this singular family, and 
d amor soon our acquaintance ripened into 
intimacy. It was to Anastasia that 
I was specially drawn, and she to 
me. Anastasia inherited the musical 
tastes of her father, and was herself 
no mean executant on the violin. 

/" Andrea was not only occupied 
I with astronomy and astrology, but 
( even with alchemy and such like 
\ things, and occult sciences gener- 

V all y. 

The whole family was very super¬ 
stitious. They seemed to take 
astrology and magic as matters of 
course. But Andrea was by far 
the most superstitious of them all. 
It was Giovanni who was the bread¬ 
winner of the family, together with 
his special sister, Liperata, who 
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assisted him in his work, and her- viol 
self did the most charming em- D ’ AM0R 
broideries. The only thing was 
that their materials were too costly, 
and required a large outlay to be 
made before they could sell any¬ 
thing. 

For though the musical instru¬ 
ments the father produced were 
super-excellent of their kind, and 
fetched large prices, he took so 
much care about his work that he 
was sometimes years in producing 
one violin. He was then absorbed 
in one idea, in producing a Viol 
d’Amor, an instrument which he 
said was the most beautiful in all 
the world, and which had unjustly 
fallen into disuse. And his Viol 
d’Amor was to excel all others that 
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viol had ever been made. He had left 
d’amor Florence, he said, because he could 
not stand this great Republic (for 
though of one of the most ancient 
noble families, he was an ardent 
Republican) being converted into 
the capital of a tenth-rate monarchy. 
‘ They will be taking Rome next/ 
he said. And he did not know that 
what he was saying was soon to 
come true. 

They were not well off, certainly, 
but it was Anastasia who managed 
the household and cared for every 
one. And she was the most excel¬ 
lent of manageresses. And so their 
life was very simple, but neverthe¬ 
less was elegant and refined. 

I very often enjoyed their simple, 
truly Italian hospitality, recompens- 
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ing them by purchasing some viol 
specimens of Giovanni’s excellent “’amor 
workmanship, and a violin from 
the old Signor da Ripoli, which I 
have still, and would not part with 
for the world. Though, alas! I 
myself cannot play upon it. To 
cut a long story short, I had to go 
on with my journey, but I did not 
wholly lose sight of them, so to 
speak, and I corresponded fre¬ 
quently with Anastasia. 


One day, just about a year after¬ 
wards, I received the following 
letter from Anastasia:— 

* Dear Cecilia, —A great cala¬ 
mity has fallen upon us. It is so 



























out of the common that you would 
hardly believe it. Of course you 
know how my father is devoted to 
his Viol d’Amor. You also know 
that we are all rather superstitious, 
but none to the same degree as 
Andrea. It appears that one day 
Andrea was poring into some old 
book, which was in that mongrel 
tongue, half Latin and half Italian, 
before the days of Dante, when he 
came across a passage (you know, I 
know nothing about the manufac¬ 
ture of musical instruments; but it 
appears that leather thongs are 
necessary to procure the complete 
vibration of the Viol d’Amor). In 
this passage it said that preter- 
7 n atural sweetne s s of tone .cou lcP'be 
(procure d., if the thon g s were mad e 


of-th e skin of th ose-who-lov. ed the viol 
(makeLmoat.—[I had heard of this D ’ AM0R 
superstition before: I think there 
is some story in connection with 
Paganini of a similar nature, but 
nevertheless quite different. For 
as the legend goes about Paganini, 
the strings of a violin were made 
of the entrails of a person, which 
necessitated their murder ; but here 
it would appear from the rest of 
the letter it did not do so, and was 
a freewill offering,]—Andrea con¬ 
ceived the fantastic idea of cutting 
off part of his own skin and having 
it tanned unbeknown to our father, 
telling him he had got it from the 
Clinic, because he had heard human 
leather was the best. To effect 
this he had to invoke the assistance 
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viol of Giovanni, who, as you know, is 
d’amor so skilful with all instruments, and 
is also, as perhaps you do not know, 
a most skilful surgeon. 

* Giovanni, not to be outdone by 
his brother, performed the same 
operation on himself. They were 
obliged to confide in me, and, as 
you know, I am very good as a 
nurse, and clever at bandages and 
such like. So I managed, with a 
little bandaging, and nursing, and 
sewing up the scars, to get them 
quite well again in a very short 
time. Of course no word of this 
was ever said to Liperata or Guido. 
And now comes the dreadful part 
of my story. How Guido could 
have divined anything I cannot 
understand. The only explanation 
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I can offer is this. He is a very viol 
studious boy, and very fond of por- d’amor 
ing into the old books in Andrea’s 
library. He might have seen the 
same passage, and with his ex¬ 
traordinary quick intuition have 
guessed. Anyhow he appears to 
have gone to some quack Jew 
doctor, and had a portion of his 
skin cut off in the same manner, 
and brought the skin to his brothers 
to be dealt with in the same way, 
which it was. The operation had 
been performed badly, and, as you 
know, the child is very delicate, 
and it has had the most disastrous 
results. He is hopelessly ill, and 
we do not know what to do. Of 
course we cannot tell our father. 

It is equally impossible to tell a 
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viol doctor. Fortunately our father j 

d’amor d oes not believe in doctors and 
trusts in us. It is a good thing all 
three of us know something of 
medical science : I think things are 
getting a little better. He rallied 
a little yesterday, and asked to be 
taken from his bed to the sofa in 
the long room. At his own re- I 

quest he was placed just opposite ' 

the May-tree, with the window 
open. This seemed to revive him. 

He became, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, quite animated, especially when 
a slight wind blew some of the red 
and white blossoms on to his cover¬ 
let. Giovanni and I have some 
hope, but Andrea has not. Liperata ] 

of course does not understand what ! 

it all means. Nor does our father, 
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who is intensely anxious about viol 
Guido, whom he loves best of D ’ AM0R 
us all.—Ever affectionately, 

* Anastasia.’ 

« P.S .—Good news at last! the 
Viol d’Amor is completed. Father 
came down and played it to us. 

Oh ! what a divine tone it has ! 

Guido first burst into tears, and 
then seemed to grow quite well 
again for some time afterwards. 

Father left the Viol d’Amor with 
me, that I should play to Guido 
whenever he wished it. Yes, there 
is hope after all, whatever Andrea 
may say.’ 


Not long afterwards 


I received 
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viol another letter from Anastasia in 
d’amor j ee p mourning. It ran thus :— 

‘ The worst has happened. Last 
Friday, after having been for several 
days considerably better, Guido 
seemed almost himself again. I 
was alone with him in the long 
room. (One thinks of trivialities 
in great grief; I was wearing that 
same blue dress I had on when I 
first saw you.) There was a wind, 
also rain, which pattered against 
the window-pane, and the wind 
blew the blossoms of the May-tree 
like red-white snow to the ground. 
This seemed to depress Guido. He 
begged me to sing to him, and 
accompany myself on the Viol 
d’Amor. “ It is so sweet of tone,” 
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he said, with a sweet, sad smile, viol 
“ I am rather tired, though I do d’amor 
not feel much pain now. I shall 
not see the hawthorn bloom 
again.” 

* I began to sing an old Etruscan 
ballad—one of those songs that 
linger about the country parts of 
Tuscany, of a very simple, plaintive 
cadence, accompanied softly on the 
Viol d’Amor. It would be sooth¬ 
ing, I thought, at any rate. And 
it was. Guido laid his head back 
and closed his eyes. Gradually 
the rain ceased and the wind stilled. 

Guido looked up. “That is better,” 
he said, “ I was afraid of the wind 
and the rain ; and you stopped them 
with the Viol d’Amor ! Look! 
the moon is beginning to shine 
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d*amoh aga , in ” h was a fuI1 moon, and 
M0R it shone through the hawthorn-tree, 
making strange shadows on the 
window, and one ray shot direct on 
Guido’s pale face. « Go on sing¬ 
ing,” he said faintly. So I sang 
on and played on the Viol d’Amor. 

/I felt some dreadful presentiment. 
I dared not stop singing and play¬ 
ing. It seemed that a shadow 
literally crept through the doorway, 
and came up to the bed, and bent 
over it. The n su ddenly all the 

strings_of the-Viol.d^Ahiormappe-d! 
A_ s trangejy aiLs.eemed^to_come5iIt 
°rthe sounding-board I dro^H 
it, and looked ! Then I saw it was 
1 too late. 


‘Father took the Viol d’Amor 

oo 


and broke it in pieces, and cast it 
into the fire. His silent agony is 
too terrible to describe. I cannot 
tell you any more now.’ 


I was in Freiburg once again, 
and of course the first thing I did 
was to go and see my old friends. 
The Signor da Ripoli was very 
much aged. He still plays in the 
Cathedral. Did he, or did he not, 
ever know what had happened ? 
Anyhow, he has made no further 
attempt to construct a Viol d’Amor; 
nor may the word even be men¬ 
tioned in his presence. 

Giovanni and Liperata have gone 
back to Italy, where they have set 
up a workshop for themselves. It 
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is rumoured that Liperata is shortly 
to be married. But Anastasia re¬ 
mains with her father. I do not 
think that she will ever marry. 
Andrea has become a victim to 
settled melancholy. He lives quite 
by himself in a lonely tower. It 
was he who had the following in¬ 
scription put on Guido’s tomb:— 

* La musica e l’Amor che mouve 
il Sole e l’altre Stelle.’ 
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THE EGG OF THE 
ALBATROSS 

The top of a disused lighthouse, 
surrounded by the sea, hardly 
seems to be a convenient or desir¬ 
able residence for a little girl. This 
was the residence of Marina. 

The people of Varenha did not 
seem to think there was anything 
very extraordinary about it. She 
had always been there: and when 
her father and mother died, they 
left her there all alone. Besides, 
there was something uncanny about 
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the egc her ; and although she was a fa- 
°f the m ili ar figure in the town, and in 
tross ^ act rat her a pet, at the same time 
people thought it just as well that 
she should live a little way off. 

Varenha is an island in the West 
Indies not much known to the 
general public; but, nevertheless, 
many foreigners alight there in 
search of rare orchids and butter¬ 
flies, and particularly of the eggs 
of waterfowl, who have there one 
of their greatest fastnesses. Such 
foreigners as do come thither are 
mostly wealthy people, and have 
yachts of their own, and on them 
the island thrives. It is only every 
now and then that a steamer touches 
there. 

When I say Marina’s father and 
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mother died in the lighthouse I am the ego 
not strictly accurate, because they 0F THB 
were not her father and mother: 
and she, instead of being found 
under the traditional gooseberry 
bush, was hauled up in a mackerel 
net at the early age of three. 

Where she came from, and what 
she was, nobody ever knew. When 
she was picked up she could not 
speak at all. She was not drowned: 
on the contrary, she was swimming 
about quite naturally, as a puppy 
or kitten might do. According to 
the best authorities, she had the 
peculiar fairness and other charac¬ 
teristics of the Octoroon. But 
people generally regarded her as 
something not of this world. She 
did not seem to understand or re- 
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the egg spond to any known language; but 

°alba- E she S00n ^ earnt t0 Portuguese. 
tross The people, whose only child 
had been drowned years ago, became 
devoted to this strange sea-baby, 
whom they called Marina, from her 
origin. 

A new lighthouse had been built, 
but they were allowed to keep 
their old quarters. The two old 
people died almost simultaneously ; 
so leaving Marina alone. She be¬ 
longed to no one, and nobody par¬ 
ticularly wished to take charge of 
her. But, as I have said before, 
she was rather a favourite in the 
town, when she appeared on market- 
days with her curious wares; for 
this is how she made her living. 

She would gather all manner of 
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curious and iridescent shells and the ego 
make them into necklaces, or boxes, or THB 
and such like things. Likewise 
she made curious bouquets of dried 
seaweeds. But her chief source of 
income were the eggs of the gulls, 
guillemots, sea-swallows, penguins, 
and the like. 

Strange to say, all these wild 
creatures were perfectly tame to 
her. They would come to her to 
be fed, and actually allowed her to 
take their eggs from their nest. 

She never took more than one from 
each nest. She was singularly 
nimble of foot, and would climb 
up to their fastnesses. 

In this trade she had a speciality. 

If any one else had attempted to 
take their eggs, the assembled water- 
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fowl of all kinds would unanimously 
and unmercifully have attacked 
them. 

So, once a week, the quaint little 
figure could be seen crossing in her 
little boat, which she had painted 
green herself, encrusted with corals 
and shells in strange devices. 

She was very simply clad in one 
single loose wnite garment, bound 
rather curiously with a sea-green 
sash made of silk ; on one excep¬ 
tionally lucky day she had found 
means to purchase this one article 
of finery, which had always attracted 
her fancy. She was always bare¬ 
footed; but she wore shell neck¬ 
laces and bracelets, and also wore 
wreaths in her hair of delicate sea¬ 
weeds. 
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Her eyes were green; her hair a the ego 
peculiar nuance, which also in cer- OF THH 
tain lights looked green. So it was 
not very wonderful for the super¬ 
stitious people to think her a water- 
sprite. 

So, though living all alone and 
unprotected, she was quite safe, as 
no one would dare to rob or molest 
her. She spent the rest of her time 
in swimming and rowing about, or 
running along the rocks in search 
of various sea-products. Perhaps on 
these occasions her toilet was less 
complete than it was on Saturdays. 

I am afraid poor Marina was a 
heathen. Again, what is every¬ 
body’s business is nobody’s business. 

It was nobody’s business to give her 
religious instruction, or indeed any 
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the egg instruction whatever. The priests 
of the j n t j, at p ar t a re not of a very high 
TR0SS order; generally even more super¬ 
stitious than their flocks. The 
worthy Padre did not care to come 
much in contact with the creature 
he thought not quite human; and 
besides, there was no one to pay 
him for instructing her. Indeed 
some people averred she had never 
even been baptized. 

One day some vague sense of 
religion did wake in her; she saw in 
a shop-window an intaglio, in some 
green stone, representing a vener¬ 
able-looking old man with a trident, 
standing between two long tumbled 
lines of sea, from which emerged 
beautiful figures of maidens with 
long streaming hair, and beautiful 
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youths playing on spiral shell- the egg 
trumpets. This pleased her im- or ™ E 
mensely. So much so that she de- TR0SS ' 
termined to purchase it at the cost 
of all her savings, which, I think, 
amounted to three dollars. So one 
day she went to the shop, and 
triumphantly demanded the article, 
displaying what she supposed to be 
her vast wealth. 

‘ But, my dear,’ said the shopman, 

* the price of that is fifty dollars.* 

She stood aghast. Fifty dollars! 
she had never heard of so much 
money in her life. 

Then she began to cry silently. 

There happened to be an intel¬ 
lectual-looking Englishman in the 
shop, who had come to the island in 
his yacht in search of orchids. He 
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the egg was struck both with the pathos 
of the an d the humour of the situation. 
tross ^e P a 'd down the fifty dollars, and 
gave the intaglio to the child. 

She could not believe her senses; 
and disappeared like a flash of 
lightning, clutching her treasure to 
her bosom; ran at full speed through 
the town, jumped into her boat and 
rowed quickly across, and did not 
rest till she had reached her airy 
nest in safety. 

She had occasionally wandered 
into the church, and got a few con¬ 
fused notions of a cult which she 
did not understand; so, by way of 
imitation, she hung up the intaglio 
in the corner of the room, and 
placed a perpetual light to burn 
before it. 
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I may here fitly describe what the egg 
the room was like. It was hexa- 0T ™ E 
gonal; she had painted it herself 
with a curious wavy pattern in her 
favourite sea-green. But all the 
corners she had encrusted with 
shells and seaweed ; of which she 
also had fashioned an elaborate 
frieze. The furniture was very 
simple indeed: the only table was 
utilised to support a large aquarium, 
which also was a present from a 
rich foreigner; and that she had 
arranged with a kind of fairy garden, 
with seaweeds for trees, and all 
manner of beautiful sea anemones 
for flowers. The rest of the furni¬ 
ture consisted of two large boxes: 
in one box she had made herself a 
luxurious bed with the shed feathers 
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the egg of the wild sea-birds; in the other 
Tl™- box ther . e was something still more 
tross extraordinary at the moment this 
story commences, namely, an alba¬ 
tross sitting upon her egg. There 
was no chair ; for if she sat down at 
all, she sat on the floor; also no 
fireplace, as in Varenha it is never 
cold. And she spent most of her 
time in the open air; and as she 
found her food on the sea-shore, she 
had no need of cooking. Indeed, 
so self-supporting was she, that she 
would first make a meal on a molusc, 
and then sell the shell. 

On exceptional occasions she 
would treat herself to a seaweed 
salad, which is by no means so 
unpalatable as it sounds to those 
who have never tasted one. 
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The windows were always open, 
and the wild sea-birds would fly out 
and in ; she used to buy food for 
them in the town, which cost her 
much more than her own food ever 
did. 

But her chief friend was an alba¬ 
tross, whom she called Almot&na, 
who had made her nest for three 
successive years in her box. Indeed, 
when the albatross flew out, Marina 
would sit on the nest and keep the 
egg warm herself; which the alba¬ 
tross understood, as she never flew 
away unless the little girl was 
there. Once a day during the 
season another bigger albatross, 
whom she called Wandafra, would 
come to visit his wife. But he 
did not see the fun of sitting on the 
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the egg egg if the little girl would under- 
°f the take that office for him. How she 
tross came to choose these names, which 
conformed to no known language, 
is difficult to ascertain. All that 
is known is that when she was first 
picked up she gabbled some unin¬ 
telligible jargon, which ever after¬ 
wards she had been heard to mur¬ 
mur to herself. 

• •••«• 
One day a steamer did land at 
Varenha. It was quasi-private, and 
more or less going round the world. 
There were all sorts and conditions 
of people in it; or rather, I mean, 
many sorts, but one condition: e.g. 
there were collectors, who wished 
to land at Varenha to collect various 
objects which were their particular 
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hobby, and sportsmen who thought the egg 
it great fun to shoot guillemots; but 0F THE 
no steerage passengers. 

Among these was a certain Ger¬ 
man professor, called Sammler. 

Herr Sammler collected everything. 

From being a poor professor of 
zoology and botany, he had unex¬ 
pectedly come into a considerable 
fortune. So now he was enabled 
to indulge his mania to the full. 

One Saturday, as usual, Marina 
went with her wares to the market¬ 
place ; it was just at the beginning 
of the breeding season, and she 
had an unusually good collection 
of various eggs. 

There came up to her stall a 
benevolent-looking old gentleman 
with a long white beard and a pair 
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the egg of spectacles, accompanied by a 
of the well-known character in the town, 
tross' a certa i n Portuguese Jew, called 
Levi Mendes, who used to act as 
guide and interpreter to foreigners 
who landed at the island. The 
benevolent-looking gentleman took 
a great interest in Marina’s eggs. 
His knowledge of Portuguese was 
somewhat limited; so he had to con¬ 
verse chiefly by means of the inter¬ 
preter. There seemed to be some 
dispute between them—in German, 
a language which of course Ma¬ 
rina could not understand. But 
her quick intelligence divined that 
the Jew wished to beat down her 
prices, whereas the German was 
willing to give her more than she 
asked. It ended by Herr Sammler 
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—for this was he—giving her more the ego 
money than she had ever got before. or ™ K 
Then Mendes drew Professor Samm- 
ler aside, and this was their con¬ 
versation :— 

‘You said you particularly wanted 
to get an albatross egg, Herr Pro¬ 
fessor. Now that little girl has 
one. You know they are rather 
difficult to get.* 

‘ I know that,’ said the Professor. 

* Besides, in this island there is a 
peculiar variety of albatross. It 
would be indeed something if I 
could get one of their eggs.’ 

* Well,’ said the Jew, * I think I 
could get it for you—and cheap too. 

The child does not know the value 
of money. If you will pardon me 
saying so, I think it was injudicious 
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the egg of you to give her so much for 
of the those other eggs. And of course 
tross' s ^ e h as n0 notion of comparative 
value.’ 

‘ I certainly should not think of 
taking advantage of a little girl,’ 
said the Professor. ' I will give her 
a fair price for it. But let us go 
back, and you can arrange for me 
to see the egg.’ 

They came back again to her 
stall. The Jew said insinuatingly— 

‘ This great Senhor is particularly 
desirous of seeing your albatross 
egg. Would you mind showing it 
to him ? ’ 

* Oh no,’ said Marina, who was 
impressed by the benevolent appear¬ 
ance of the stranger, and only too 
proud of showing off her treasures. 
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* What time could we most con- the egg 
veniently come ? ’ asked Mendes. 0F THE 

‘ Oh, to-morrow afternoon at 
three,’ said the little girl. * Then 
our Almotana goes out for her after¬ 
noon fly.’ 

So next day Herr Sammler and 
his guide presented themselves at 
the lighthouse, where they found 
Marina sitting as usual on the egg. 

‘Isn’t it beautiful ? ’ she said, 
rising and pointing the egg out 
to the Professor. 

* May the Senhor look at it ? ’ 
asked Levi. 

* I don’t know whether Almotana 

would like it,’ said Marina; ‘but if 
he is very careful with it-’ 

The Professor took the egg up in 
his hand. 
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the egg Strange is the mania for collect- 
°f the j n g_ People who would otherwise 
tross" be incapable of a dishonest action 
resort even to theft in order to obtain 
some rare object which they especi¬ 
ally covet. 

‘Tell her,’ said Herr Sammler, ‘I 
will give her twenty dollars for it.’ 

‘ The Senhor says he will give you 
two dollars for it,’ says Mendes. 

‘ No, no, no ! you must give it 
me back,’ cried Marina. 

‘ No, my dear,’ blurted out the 
German, in very broken Portuguese, 
‘ not two dollars, but twenty dollars 
—twenty-five dollars ! ’ 

* No, this is not to be sold,’ cried 
the little girl. ‘Almotana only lays 
one egg, and what will she say if 
she finds her egg gone f ’ 
no 


She began to cry bitterly. But the egg 
the Professor, under the influence of or THE 
the lust of collection, calmly put 
the egg in his pocket, but, being 
naturally of a kindly nature, tried 
to soothe the child, and produced 
from his pocket two bank-notes of 
twenty dollars each. 

Marina had never seen a bank¬ 
note before. She took the paper, 
not knowing in the least what it 
meant. 

‘You’d better come away,’ said 
Mendes; and hurried Herr Sammler 
down the stairs. 

The child, clutching the bank¬ 
notes in her hand, followed them; 
and her little boat managed to over¬ 
take their large boat with four 
rowers. Then she followed them 
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through the town, saying in piteous 
monotony— 

* Give me back my egg! ’ 

Of course a crowd of people 
gathered together, and naturally 
asked what all the fuss was about. 

* I do not know what she means,’ 
said Mendes. ‘She is mad. See, the 
Senhor has bought her albatross egg. 
Here is the egg. And he has given 
her forty dollars for it. See, she 
has the forty dollars in her hand.’ 

And so she had—two crumpled 
notes, almost crushed to pieces by 
the sculls of her boat. 

The people tried to explain that 
the Sennor had bought it. 

‘It is his, and he has given you 
a very, very great deal of money 
for it.’ 
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Suddenly Marina attempted to the egg 
seize the egg from Mendes; and in OF THE 
the scuffle the egg fell to the ground 
and was smashed. 

Marina turned deadly pale, and 
fell down in a dead faint. 

The German, whom I have said 
before was a kindly man, caused 
her to T>e taken to his hotel, and 
instructed his landlady to put her 
into the best bed she could find. 

The landlady, who was a good 
kind of woman, and likewise because 
she wished to oblige the Professor, 
and feared to do any ill to the water- 
sprite, treated her with the utmost 
gentleness. 

Marina remained for a long time 
unconscious, and then reviving to 
semi-consciousness, fell asleep. See- 
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ing her in a natural sleep the land¬ 
lady left her. But she did not wake 
till dawn. 

She found herself in a huge room 
and a large bed. It was some time 
before she could realise and recollect. 
Then, clad only in a night-gown as 
she was, she opened the window, and 
managed somehow to slide down 
the water-pipe, and escaped. 

When she got to her fastness 
again, she called out ‘Almotana! 
Almotana ! ’ telling as best she could 
in her strange jargon to the bird 
what had happened. 

There was no answer, but a long 
wail. She caught sight of the 
albatross circling round and round, 
lamenting the loss of her only 
egg. She went to the window and 
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stretched out her arms and implored the ego 
Almotana to come in. But she only 0F THK 
continued circling round and wail- 
ing. 

At last, in her attempts to catch 
the albatross, she overbalanced her¬ 
self, and fell straight into the water. 

Of course the fall was fatal. 

• • • • • • 

A strange thing was to be seen 
that morning on the seashore: the 
body of a child in a simple white 
night-gown washed ashore; stand¬ 
ing over it, with wings outspread, 
an albatross. Just then a boat 
came in sight—one of the boats 
from the steamer. In it were two 
Englishmen. One of them was a 
thick-set and aggressively muscular 
young man, of that peculiarly Eng- 
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lish type; well-formed, perhaps, 
but wholly without grace ; healthy, 
perhaps, but wholly without bloom, 
or the expression of vitality, those 
stupid, dull, apathetic, impudent 
eyes, peculiar to this breed ; feat¬ 
ures perhaps well formed, but 
utterly dull and stolid, without 
any charm of expression ; with a 
thick, coarse, abundant growth of 
hair. He was clad in a sort of 
knickerbocker suit of a loud check 
pattern, a stick-up collar, and a 
cap; he carried a gun in his hand. 

The other was of a different 
type: an older man, with some¬ 
thing intellectual and refined about 
his features. 

‘ I say, Jenkins,’ said the young 
man, here is a chance: there’s an 
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albatross. We shall be able to get the egg 
one after all. You remember the of the 
devil of a fuss we had with that 
one we hooked: and the bloody 
brute went and broke the hook, 
and went off with it.’ 

‘I thought that was horrible !’ 
said the other man. ‘The bird 
was quite tame, and followed the 
ship for days. Remember the fate 
of the Ancient Mariner.’ 

‘ Damn the Ancient Mariner !’ 
said the other. 

‘ No, I didn’t suppose you were 
familiar with the story of the 
Ancient Mariner. But there is 
another consideration of a more 
practical kind that I wish to urge 
upon you. You had better not 
shoot the albatross, because the 
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people here have a kind of super¬ 
stitious regard for them, and you 
might get into a great row if you 
did.’ 

‘What do I care what these 
damned bloody Portuguese think?’ 
said the young man, taking aim. 
He shot. And the shot went home. 

And at that moment a much 
larger albatross swooped down, and 
hit him one terrible blow with his 
powerful wing. And his com¬ 
panion had little difficulty in ascer¬ 
taining that he had been killed at 
once. 

Stranger still was the sight that 
met the eyes of the fisherfolk as 
they went down to the sea to ply 
their usual avocation. There was 
Marina lying dead: and on her 
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bosom the dead albatross, shot the egg 
through the heart. And circling OF THE 
round, in circles sometimes wide TR0SS ' 
and sometimes narrow, a male 
albatross, bewailing the death of 
his mate. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A 
VAMPIRE 

“Vampire stories are generally 
l ocated in Styria; mine is also. 
Styria is—by_no means_tb.e_r. omantic 
la nd of place descri bed, by those 
who have certainly never been 

there_It—is— a—flaty-uninterest-ing’ 

country, only celebrated by its 
turkeys, its capons, and the stu¬ 
pidity of its inhabitants. Vampires 
-- g enerally arrive at night, in car¬ 
riages drawn by two black horses. 
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Our Va mpire arrived by the the 
commonplace means of the rail- TRUE 
wa y~~t7ain , and in the afternoon. S ™Y 
You must think I am joking, or vampire 
J ✓P er ! la P s th at by th e word Vam pire* 

▼ S J mean a financial vamp ire. No, I 
am quite serious. The Vampire of 
whom I am speaking, who laid 
waste our hearth and home, was a 
real vampire. 

Vampires are generally described 
as dark, sinister-looking, and sin- 
pgularly handsome. Our Vam pire 
was, on the contrar y, rather f air, 
an'd"cerfdnly'was"not at first sight 
sinister-looking,and though decided¬ 
ly attractive in appearance, not what 
one would call singularly hand- 
_some. 

Yes, he desolated our home. 
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k illed my brothe r—the one .object 
of my adoratjo_n—also _my dear 
father.” Yet, at the same time, 1^. 
musTsay that I myself came under 
the sp ell of his fascination ,.and. ia 
spiteloCal 1, .have no ill-will towards 
h im now . 

Doubtless you havejead in the 
papers passim of * the baroness and 
her beasts.’ It is to telfKowTcame 
to spend most of my useless wealth 
on an asylum for stray animals that 
I am writing this. 

I am old now; what happened 
then was when I was a little girl of 
about thirteen. I will begin by de¬ 
scribing our household. We were 
Poles; our name was Wronski: we 
lived in Styria, where we had a 
castle. Our household was very 
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limited. It consisted, with the ex- the 
elusion of domestics, of only my TRUE 
father, our governess — a worthy 
Belgian named Mademoiselle Von- vampire 
naert—my brother, and myself. Let 
me begin with my father: he was 
old, and both my brother and I were 
children of his old age. Of my 

_mother I remember nothing: she 

died in giving birth to my brother, 

\vho is only one year, or not as 
much, younger than myself. Our 
father was studious, continually 
occupied in reading books, chiefly on 
recondite subjects and in all kinds 
of unknown languages. He had a 
long white beard, and wore habitu¬ 
ally a black velvet skull-cap. 

How kind he was to us! It was 
more than I could tell. Still it was 
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the not I who was the favourite. His 
true w hole heart went out to Gabriel— 
Gabryel as we spelt it in Polish. 
vampire He was always called by the Russian 
abbreviation Gavril—I mean, of 
course, my brother, who had a re¬ 
semblance to the only portrait of 
my mother, a slight chalk sketch 
which hung in my father’s study. 
fT But I was by no means jealous: my 
W/ brother was and has been the only 
(| lov e of my life. It is for his sake 
that I am now keeping in West- 
bourne Park a home for stray cats 
and dogs. 

I was at that time, as I said 
before, a little girl; my name was 
Carmela. My long tangled hair 
was always all over the place, and 
never would be combed straight. I 
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was not pretty-at least, looking at a the 
photograph of me at that time, I do sTQRy 
not think I could describe myselt as OF A 
such. Yet at the same time, when vampire 
I look at the photograph, I think 
my expression may have been pleas¬ 
ing to some people: irregular 
features, large mouth, and large 
wild eyes. 

I was by way of being naughty-— 
not so naughty as Gabriel in the 
opinion of Mile. Vonnaert. Mile. 
Vonnaert, I may intercalate, was a 
wholly excellent person, middle- 
aged, who really did speak good 
French, although she was a Belgian, 
and could also make herself under¬ 
stood in German, which, as you 
may or may not know, is the 
current language of Styria. 




























the I find it difficult to describe my 
story br ? ther Gabriel ; there was some- 
of a thing about him strange and super- 
vampire human, or perhaps I should rather say 
prater-human, something between 
Vthe animal and the divine. Perhaps 
Ahe G reek idea of the F aun might 
\ill ustrate what I.mean: but th at 
\ will not,do„eithe r. He had large, 
wild, gazelle-like eyes: his hair, like 
mine, was in a perpetual tangle— 
that point he had in common with 
me, and indeed, as I afterwards 
heard, ou r mother h avin g been of 
gips y race, it will account_for much 
ofthgj nnatejwil dness there was in 
our natures. I was wild enough, 
but Gabriel was much wilder. 
Nothing would induce him to put 
on shoes and stockings, except on 
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Sundays—when he also allowed his the 
hair to be combed, but only by me. TRUE 
How shall I describe the grace of 
that lovely mouth, shaped verily ‘en vampirh 
arc d’amour.’ I always think of 
the text in the Psalm, ‘Grace is shed 
forth on thy lips, therefore has 
God blessed thee eternally ’—lips 
that seemed to exhale the very 
breath of life. Then that beautiful, 
lithe, living, elastic form! 

He could run faster than any 
deer: spring like a squirrel to the 
topmost branch of a tree: he might 
have stood for the sign and symbol 
of vitality itself. But seldom could 
he be induced by Mile. Vonnaertto 
learn lessons; but when he did so, 
he learnt with extraordinary quick¬ 
ness. He would play upon every 
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the conceivable instrument, holding a 
story v *°^ n here, there, and everywhere 
of a except the right place: manufactur- 
vampire ing instruments for himself out of 
reeds—even sticks. Mile. Vonnaert 
made futile efforts to induce him 
to learn to play the piano. I 
suppose he was what was called 
spoilt, though merely in the super¬ 
ficial sense of the word. Our 
father allowed him to indulge in 
every caprice. 

"7* O ne of his, peculiarities , when 
quite a little child, was horror at 
the sig h t jof meat" Nothing on 
1 earth would induce him to taste it. 
Another thing which was particu¬ 
larly remarkable about him was his 
^extraordinary power over animals. 
Everything seemed to come tame to 
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his hand. Birds would sit on his the 
shoulder. Then sometimes Mile. 
Vonnaert and I would lose him in 0F A 
the woods—he would suddenly dart vampire 
away. Then we would find him 
singing softly or whistling to him¬ 
self, with all manner of woodland 
creatures around him,—hedgehogs, 
little foxes, wild rabbits, mar¬ 
mots, squirrels, and such like. 

He would frequently bring these 
things home with him and insist 
on keeping them. This strange 
menagerie was the terror of poor 
Mile. Vonnaert’s heart. He chose 
to live in a little room at the top 
of a turret; but which, instead of 
going upstairs, he chose to reach by 
means of a very tall chestnut-tree, 
through the window. But in con- 
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tradiction to all this, it was his 
custom to serve every Sunday Mass 
in the parish church, with hair 
nicely combed and with white sur¬ 
plice and red cassock. He looked 
as demure and tamed as possible. 
Then came the element of the 
divine. What an expression of 
ecstasy there was in those glorious 
-eyes! 

Thus far I have not been speaking 
about the Vampire. However, let 
me begin with my narrative at last. 
One day my father had to go to 
the neighbouring town—as he fre¬ 
quently had. This time he returned 
accompanied by a guest. The gentle¬ 
man, He said, had missed his train, 
through the late arrival of another 
at our station, which was a junction, 
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and he would therefore, as trains the 
were not frequent in our parts, have TRUE 
had to wait there all night. He or A 
had joined in conversation with my vampire 
father in the too-late-arriving train 
from the town: and had conse¬ 
quently accepted my father’s invita¬ 
tion to stay the night at our house. 

But of course, you know, in those 
out-of-the-way parts we are almost 
patriarchal in our hospitality. 

He was announced under the 
name of Count Vardalek—the name 
being Hungarian. But he spoke 
German well enough: not with 
the monotonous accentuation of 
Hungarians, but rather, if anything, 
with a slight Slavonic intonation. 

His voice was peculiarly soft and 
insinuating. We soon afterwards 
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THE found out he could talk Polish, and 

story Mlle ‘ Vonnaert vouched for his 
of a g° od French. Indeed he seemed 
vampire to know all languages. But let me 
give my first impressions. He was 
rather tall, with fair wavy hair, rather 
long, which accentuated a certain 
eff eminac y a bout hi s smooth fa ce. 
His fi gure had something —I cannot 
say what—ser pentine lTbout it. The 
features were refined; and he had 
long, slender, subtle, magnetic-look¬ 
ing hands, a somewhat long sinuous 
nose, a graceful mouth, and an 
attractive smile, which belied the 
intense sadness of the expression of 
the eyes. When he arrived his eyes 
were half closed—indeed they were 
habitually so—so that I could not 
decide their colour. He looked 
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worn and wearied. I could not thb 
possibly guess his age. TRUE 

Suddenly Gabriel burst into the ™ Y 
room : a yellow butterfly was cling- vampire 
ing to his hair. He was carrying 
in his arms a little squirrel. Of 
course he was bare-legged as usual. 

The stranger looked up at his ap¬ 
proach; then I noticed his eyes. 

They were green: they seemed to 
dilate and grow larger. Gabriel 
stood stock-still, with a startled 
yiook, like that of a bird fascinated 
xby a serpent. But nevertheless 
he held out his hand to the new¬ 
comer. Vardalek, taking his hand 
—I don’t know why I noticed this 
trivial thing,—pressed the pulsewith 
his forefinger. Suddenly Gabriel 
darted from the room and rushed 




































the upstairs, going to his turret-room 
true this time by the staircase instead of 
0F A the tree. I was in terror what the 
vampire Count might think of him. Great 
was my relief when he came down 
in his velvet Sunday suit, and shoes 
and stockings. I combed his hair, 
and set him generally right. 

When the stranger came down 
to dinner his appearance had some¬ 
what altered; he looked much 
younger. There was an elasticity 
of the skin, combined with a deli¬ 
cate complexion, rarely to be found 
in a man. Before, he had struck 
me as being very pale. 

Well, at dinner we were all 
charmed with him, especially my 
father. He seemed to be thor¬ 
oughly acquainted with all my 
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father’s particular hobbies. Once, the 
when my father was relating some TRUE 
of his military experiences, he said 0F A 
something about a drummer-boy vampire 
/“who was wounded in battle. His 
eyes opened completely again and 
dilated: this time with a particu¬ 
larly disagreeable expression, dull 
■ and dead, ye t at the same _tim e_ 
t anima ted by some horrible excite- 
Iment. But this was only mo- 
Ljnentary. 

✓'"'The chi ef subject of his conver- 
I sation withorny father was about 


certain curious mystical books 
wh ich m yjfath'er~~h'ad ~just l ately 
picked up, and wHTcKThe could not 
make outpbut Vardalek seemed 
completely to understand. At 
V dessert-time my father asked him 
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the if he were in a great hurry to reach 
t r ue }jj s destination: if not, would he 
r; not stay with us a little while: 
vampire though our place was out of the 
way, he would find much that 
would interest him in his library. 

He answered, * I am in no hurry. 
I have no particular reason for 
going to that place at all, and if I 
can be of service to you in decipher¬ 
ing these books, I shall be only 
too glad.’ He added with a smile 
-_which was bitter, very very bitter: 

‘You see I am a cosmo politan, a 
* wanderer on the face of the 
j/_earth.’ 

After dinner my father asked 
him if he played the piano. He 
said, ‘Yes, I can a little,’ and he 
sat down at the piano. Then he 
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played a Hungarian csardas—wild, the 
rhapsodic, wonderful. TRUE 

y'That is the music which makes 8 ™ A 
“men mad. He went on in the same vampire 


Strain. 

Gabriel stood stock-still by the 
piano, his eyes dilated and fixed, 
his form quivering. At last he 
said very slowly, at one particular 
motive—for want of a better word 


you may call it the relache of a 
csardas, by which I mean that 
point where the original quasi- 
slow movement begins again — 
‘Yes, I think I could play that.’ 

Then he quickly fetched his 
fiddle and self-made xylophone, and 
did actually, alternating the instru¬ 
ments, render the same very well 
indeed. 
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Vardalek looked at him, and said 
in a very sad voice, ‘ Poor child! you 
have the soul of music within you/ 

I could not understand why he 
should seem to commiserate instead' 
of congratulate Gabriel on what 
certainly showed an extraordinary^ 
talent. 



Gabriel was shy even as the wild 
animals who were tame to him. 
Never before had he taken to a 
stranger. Indeed, as a rule, if any 
stranger came to the house by any 
chance, he would hide himself, and 
I had to bring him up his food 
to the turret chamber. You may 
imagine what was my surprise' - 
when I saw him walking about i 
hand in hand with Yardalek the / 
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next morning, in the garden, talk- the 
ing livelily with him, and showing 
his collection of pet animals, which or A 
he had gathered from the woods, vampire 
and for which we had had to fit up 
*a regular zoological gardens. _He 
\seemed utterly under the ^do mina- 
[ tioiTof~ VaFdale k. What surprised 
uTwas^for' otherwise we liked the 
stranger, especially for being kind 
to him) that he seemed, though 
not noticeably at first—except per¬ 
haps to me, who noticed every¬ 
thing with regard to him—to be 
=.gradually losing his general health 
and vitality. He did not become 
pale as yet ; but there was a cer¬ 
tain languor about his movements 
which certainly there was by no 
means before. 
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the My father got more and more 
story devoted }° Count Vardalek. He 
of a helped him in his studies: and my 
vampire father would hardly allow him to 
go away, which he did sometimes 
Trieste, he said: he always 
came back, bringing us presents 
of strange Oriental jewellery or 
textures. 

I knew all kinds of people came 
to Trieste, Orientals included. Still, 
there was a strangeness and magni- 
S ficence about these things which 
I was sure even then could not 
possibly have come from such a 
place as Trieste, memorable to me 
chiefly for its necktie shops. 

When Vardalek was away, Gabriel 
was continually asking for him and 
talking about him. Then at the 
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same time he seemed to regain his the 
)old vitality and spirits. Vardalek TRUB 
always returned looking much older, 
wan, and weary. Gabriel would vampirb 
r ush to m eet him, a nd^kisTTii rmoh^ 
th e mout h! Then he gave a slight” 
'shiver: and after a little while 
' began to look quite young again. 

Things continued like this for 
some time. My father would not 
hear of Vardalek’s going away per¬ 
manently. He came to be an 
inmate of our house. I indeed, 
and Mile. Vonnaert also, could not 
help noticing what a difference 
there was altogether about Gabriel. 

But my father seemed totally blind 
to it. 

One night I had gone down¬ 
stairs to fetch something which I 















































the had left in the drawing-room. As 
true I was going up again I passed 
S ™ Y Vardalek’s room. He was playing 
vampire on a piano, which had been spe¬ 
cially put there for him, one of 
Chopin’s nocturnes, very beauti¬ 
fully: I stopped, leaning on the 
banisters to listen. 

Something white appeared on 
the dark staircase. We believed 
in ghosts in our part, Pwas trans¬ 
fixed with terror, and clung to the 
banisters. What was my astonish¬ 
ment to see Ga briel wal king_s.lp.wly- 
dow n the sta ircase,_his_eyes_fixed 

as t hough in a trance.!_Xnis^terri- 

fi eH me even more _than_a...ghost 
[w.oiild.. Could I believe my senses? 
Could that be Gabriel ? 

Isimplycouldnotmove. Gabriel, 
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clad in his long white night-shirt, 
came downstairs and opened the 
door. He left it open. Vardalek 
still continued playing, but talked 
as he played. 

He said—this time speaking in 
Polish — Nie umiem ivyrazic jak 
ciehie kocham ,—‘ My darling, I fain' 
would spare thee ; but thy life is 
my life, and I must live, I who 
would rather die. Will God not 
have any mercy on me ? Oh ! oh ! 
life ; oh, the torture of life ! ’ Here 
he struck one agonised and strange 
chord, then continued playing 
softly, ‘O Gabriel, my beloved! 
my life, yes life —oh, why life ? I 
am sure this is but a little that I 
demand of thee. Surely thy super¬ 
abundance of life can spare a little 
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t™e ° °? e , who is alread y d ^d. No, 
story sta £ Sa ^ d now almost harshly, 
of A what must be, must be! * 
vampire Gabriel stood there quite still, 
with the same fixed vacant ex¬ 
pression, in the room. He was 
evidently walking in his sleep. 
Vardalek played on : then said, 
Ah . with a sigh of terrible agony. 
Then very gently, ‘Go now, Gabriel; 
it is enough.’ And Gabriel went 
out of the room and ascended the 
staircase at the same slow pace, 
with the same unconscious stare. 

ardalek struck the piano, and 
although he did not play loudly, it 
seemed as though the strings would 
/break. You never heard music so 
^strange and so heart-rending ! 

I only know I was found by 
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Mile. Vonnaert in the morning, in the 
an unconscious state, at the foot of TRU * 
the stairs. Was it a dream after 
all? I am sure now that it was vampire 
not. I thought then it might be, 
and said nothing to any one about 
it. Indeed, what could I say ? 

Well, to let me cut a long story 
short, Gabriel, who had never 
known a moment’s sickness in his 
life, grew ill: and we had to send 
to Gratz for a doctor, who could give 
no explanation of Gabriel’s strange 
illness. Gradual wasting away, he 
said: absolutely no organic com¬ 
plaint. What could this mean ? 

My father at last became con¬ 
scious of the fact that Gabriel was 
ill. His anxiety was fearful. The 
last trace of grey faded from his 
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the hair, and it became quite white. 
true We sent to Vienna for doctors. 
-- But all with the same result. 
vampire Gabriel was generally unconscious, 
and when conscious, only seemed to 
recognise Vardalek, who sat con¬ 
tinually by his bedside, nursing him 
with the utmost tenderness. 

One day I was alone in the room: 
and Vardalek cried suddenly, almost 
fiercely, ‘ Send for a priest at once, 
at once,’ he repeated. * It is now 
almost too late ! * 

Gabriel stretched out his arms 
spasmodically, and put them round 
Vardalek’s neck. This was the 



was sent for. When I came back the 
Vardalek was not there. The priest rm 
administered extreme unction. I or A 
think Gabriel was already dead, vampire 
although we did not think so at the 
time. 

Yardalek.had-utterly-disappeaLe.d^ 
and when we looked for him he 
was nowhere to be found; nor have 


I seen or heard of him since. 

My father died very soon after¬ 
wards: suddenly aged, and bent 
down with grief. And so the whole 
of the Wronski property came into 
■~rhy sole possession. And here I am, 
an old woman, generally laughed 
1 at for keeping, in memory of 
Gabriel, an asylum for stray animals 














THE WORM OF LUCK. 



‘ No, mamma does not love me any 
longer; and as to papa, I hate him.’ 

Thus spoke a boy of fourteen, 
with proud, defiant dark eyes, 
standing in the middle of a wood. 
He was hatless, with wind-blown 
hair, but nevertheless smartly clad. 
In appearance he was very like 
the well-known John the Baptist 
of Andrea del Sarto. He was 
thinking of many things, indeed 
of his whole life. His own father 
he could remember but dimly. 
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He only remembered, when he was the 
quite a little child, a dark man, who W0RM 
was very kind to him, and who, 0F LUCK 
every night, sent him to sleep 
by a peculiar lullaby, played on a 
fiddle. Then he remembered a 
life of tents and caravans and wander¬ 
ings ; then he was suddenly trans¬ 
ferred to a luxurious villa on the 
Adriatic. At first all went fairly 
well. His step-father was amiable 
to him, and gave him toys, and his 
mother rigged him out in elegant 
sailor suits with gold braid, and he 
became the pet of all the ladies in 
the neighbourhood. He heard one 
time his step-father remark, ‘Really, 

I don’t despair of turning Sandor 
into a gentleman.’ He did not 
quite understand what it meant, 
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the but somehow, the remark galled 
worm Then there came a hitch. A 

of luck was born. Then the Graf von 
Gratheim, having a son and heir, 
pt ook an aversion to the child of the 
'^~Tbeautifuf_ gypsy_woman, whom he 
had married in a moment of ex¬ 
cessive passion, as the daughters of 
the gypsies do not give themselves 
[otherwise. 

Sandor was passionately fond of 
music, and, like every gypsy child, 
could play the fiddle very well. 
His step-father detested music. 
Then again, he himself had a 
particular aversion to the baby, 
which he erroneously thought sup¬ 
planted himself in his mother’s 
affection. He would not even be 
in the same room where the baby 
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was. So things got from bad to 
worse, and that day, when the baby 
was about three years old, he was 
sitting in a nook in the drawing¬ 
room, improvising on his fiddle, 
quite concealed by palm-trees and 
oleanders—so concealed and in¬ 
spired, that he did not notice his 
step-father coming in. 

His step-father said furiously, 
f* Ah ! that’s you, Gypsy ! Shut up 
your infernal row ! You’re really 
fnot fit for civilised society. I 
heartily wish you would go back to 
your own people.’ His eyes flashed 
fire, and he went out of the room 
without a word, and out of the 
house into the woods, taking no¬ 
thing with him but his fiddle. 

Suddenly he heard through the 
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the trees a sound of stringed instruments 
worm — a xylophone playing gypsy music. 
of luck pj e jgpkgj out stealthily, and saw 
three men. Then they ceased play¬ 
ing. The first man said, ‘Where 
shall we go to-day; to the right or 
the left ? ’ The second said, ‘ Per¬ 
haps we had better go to the right, 
for there there’s a town.’ The third 
man said, ‘No, we must be return¬ 
ing home; you know next Sunday 
_-^is the Day of Shadows, and we have 
hardly time to get back.’ The first 
man answered, ‘ Oh, of course. I 
had forgotten that. We must be 
getting off at once.’ 

Suddenly the boy darted out from 
the trees and cried, * Oh, take me 
with you. I can play the fiddle a 
little too.’ 
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The first man said, very kindly the 
and tenderly, ‘ Yes, little one, we’ll worm 
take you with us, but remember or LUCK 
ours is a hard life. We gypsies 
don’t sleep on feather-beds.’ 

The second man said, * Why, I 
believe he belongs to our race.’ 

The third man took his sleeve 
and bared his arm. ‘Why,’ he 
cried, * that is the mark of our clan. 

What does it all mean f ’ 

The boy fainted with exhaustion 
and excitement. The first man 
took him in his arms and carried him 
along. Then he said, ‘How like 
he is to Sandor!’ The boy revived 
for a moment, and murmured, ‘Yes, 
my name is Sandor. I was called 
after my father,’ and then fainted 
again. The second man said, ‘Oh, 
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the yes, I understand it all. He must 

worm be the son of Gisela, who disgraced 
OF luck , . , 

our race by marrying an alien. 

The third man said, ‘ You see 

gypsy blood will never be tamed. 

He has come back to his own 

people.’ 

* Yes,’ said the boy, suddenly 
vitalised, ‘I will go back to my 

^ own people. He called me “ gypsy ” 
to-day! ’ 

* My dear,’ said the first man, 
‘ do you know that you are my 
brother’s son P I am your uncle 
Ferencz.’ 

‘ Oh, yes,’ said the boy, * I 
thought I had seen you before.’ 

* ••••• 

So Sandor went with the men, 
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and arrived at their more or less the 
permanent quarters, and soon ac- W0RM 
commodated himself to their life. 0F LUCK 
He was told that if he discovered 
an owl’s nest during that week, 
and could take one egg from it to 
bury it under a hazel-tree, after 
exactly seven years he would find 
the worm of luck in the same 
place. Owls’ nests are not easy to 
find, but for any one who wishes to 
find their eggs they have one 
advantage, that the owl lays a 
second batch of eggs whilst the 
former are still in the nest, so by 
good luck it is possible to secure 
one whilst she is leaving her nest 
to procure food for her children. 

One night he saw some small 
animal running on the ground, 
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then a great white owl, with a 
worm shrill hissing cry, leapt from her 
of luck nes( . anc j se j ze( j U p 0n h. Mean¬ 
while, quick as thought, Sandor 
sprang up the tree, and found one 
egg still unhatched, and buried it 
duly under a hazel-tree. 

On the 23 rd of April he was 

< sel ected b y__the—cl an~ to represent 
* Green George .* He was stripped 
and garlanded with leaves, then he 
^was pursued abo ut the place like 
SoDio nysusT " "He was a little fright- 
eneaat this; he thought he was 
going to be sacrificed, but he said 
Ato himself, ‘ Better be sacrificed for 
my own people than live there 
with them.' But he was not sacri¬ 
ficed, only thrown into the water 
in effigy. 
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For seven years he dwelt with the 
his clan. On the day he had buried W0RM 
the owl’s egg, on digging, he found 0F LUCK 
a long green caterpillar,whichheate. 

He had always played the fiddle 
remarkably well, but every one was 
astonished at the manner he played 
that night. The gypsies themselves 
were dumfounded by his origin¬ 
ality and inspiration. 

So the long and short of it was 
that Sandor should go and wander 
alone and play the fiddle, and get 
money for the clan. In one small 
town he came to, an old Professor 
came up to him and said, ‘Why, 
you play wonderfully. I never 
heard any one play like you. What 
is so specially wonderful is that 
you manage to evoke so much out 
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the of an old cracked fiddle like that. 
worm Come with me, and I will give 
of luck y QU a Stradivarius violin, which 
has come into my hands as a legacy, 
and which I cannot play myself. 
All I ask in recompense is that you 
should play to me once upon it.’ 
Sandor accepted. Then for the 
first time he realised himself his 
own power. In the next town he 
came to he boldly advertised a con¬ 
cert. The entertainment was given 
entirely by himself. It was a small 
but rather fashionable place during 
its season. The fashionable people, 
having little distraction, all came 
out of curiosity t o hear * der Griine 
Georg / who adve rtised himself for 
a 'concert. (He alwayTcalled him- 
self now by the name of ‘ Griiner 
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Georg/ especially as he was now the 
nearing places where he had been W0RM 
before.) The audience was spell- 0FLUCR 
bound, and from that time he 
created a furore. Money (the 
greater part of which he remitted to 
his clan) poured into his hands ; 
he also became a lion of society. 
Fortunately for him, though a 
gypsy, he had at one time of his 
life been familiar with the ways of 
society—but all this did not turn 
his head. He sighed for the old 
wild life again. 

One day in his wanderings he 
came back to the place where he 
used to live. 

* Ha, ha ! ’ he said, * they don’t 
know that “ Griiner Georg ” means 
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Tired of luxuries, he often would 
go out into the woods, and sleep in 
the open air. This time he deter¬ 
mined he would go and sleep exactly 
there whence he had run away seven 
years before. He sat there playing 
to himself on his violin, thinking 
again of all his past life, when a 
boy came out from the trees, and 
said, * Oh, I love music. Will you 
let me listen to you ?' 

‘ Certainly,’ he said. ‘ What 
would you like me to play to 
you?’ 

‘ Oh, anything you like,’ said 
the boy, seating himself at his feet. 
* Father hates music, and won’t 
allow any music in the house; but 
I love music, especially this sort of 
music.’ 
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He played on and on; then he the 
said to the child, ‘Tell me, what W0RM 

. ,, OF LUCK 

is your name r 

* Mother calls me Gyula,’ he 
answered, ‘ but father calls me 
Julius or Jules, because he says 
he can’t bear Hungarian names.’ 

* Then who is your mother ? ’ he 
asked. 

* Oh! my mother is Countess 
von Gratheim.* 

* The Countess von Gratheim 
was my mother too,’ said Sandor. 

‘Then,’ said the child, looking 
puzzled, * you must be my brother.* 

‘Yes, dear,’ said he, kissing him. 

‘ You are indeed my brother.’ 

‘Then,’ said he, ‘what is your 
name?’ 

* I have no surname,’ he an- 
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the swered, ‘but my Christian name 
worm i s Sandor.’ 

0F LUCK ‘ Sandor ? * said the child. * Why, 
only yesterday mother was saying, 
“ Oh 1 if I only knew what has 
become of poor Sandor ! ” and 
father said, “ Don’t mention his 
name. He is very well named 
Sandor, as he has brought 
‘schande’ 1 on our family.” I 
don’t know in the least what he 
meant,’ added the child innocently. 

‘ However,’ said Sandor, some¬ 
what bitterly, * it is not poor Sandor 
now. I have plenty of money. 
I dare say you may have heard of 
me. I go generally by the name 
of Griiner Georg.’ 

* Why,’ said the boy, 'you Griiner 

1 Sandor is pronounced 5£andor, Gyula, Dyula. 
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Georg ! I have been saving up all the 
my pocket-money to hear you, and worm 
I was going to slip out on the sly or LUCK 
one day and go to one of your 
concerts. Papa wouldn’t let me 
otherwise, because, I don’t know 
why, he can’t bear anything to do 
with gypsies, and now I have heard 
you for nothing.’ 

* My dear child,’ said the young 
man, ‘you also have something to 
do with gypsies. Mother is a 
gypsy, as perhaps you don’t know.’ 

It was late autumn, and singu¬ 
larly mild ; but while they were 
talking the sun had set, and it was 
quite dark. 

‘ Child,’ said Sandor, * you can¬ 
not possibly go home now, but if 
you will stay here, I promise to 
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the take you home to-morrow morn- 
wo r m i n g_ i know the way,’ he added, 
of luck w - t j 1 a trace c f bitterness. * Look 
here, I will wrap you up in my 
fur coat. I can make you a very 
nice bed and pillow out of dead 
leaves. I am quite clever at that. 
It is not very cold after all.* Then 
he murmured to himself between 
his teeth, ‘ He shall see that gypsy 
blood can never be tamed.’ 

* But,* said the child, ‘ you will 
be cold yourself.’ 

4 Oh dear no ! ’ said Sandor. 4 1 
am quite used to lie on the bare 
ground. We gypsies’ (he said this 
in the same contemptuous tone 
that, seven years ago, his step-father 
had used to him) 4 do not lie upon 
feather-beds.’ 
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So he wrapped the child in his the 
mantle, and made him a comfort- worm 
able bed of leaves. The child, 0F LUCK 
who was growing sleepy, said, 

4 Sandor, my brother, won’t you 
play me one thing more ? ’ 

4 Yes, dear, I will,’ he said. Then 
he played the lullaby with which 
his own father used to send him to 
sleep. It had the same effect upon 
Gyula ; then he himself ultimately 
lay down by the side of his little 
brother. A wind arose, a number 
of leaves were blown upon Griiner 
Georg, making a complete coverlet. 

4 1 was once Green George,’ he 
said, somewhat sadly, 4 now, I sup¬ 
pose, I am Yellow George,’ and he 
fell asleep too. 

There was, as there often is in 
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the those parts, a quite sudden change 
worm 0 f temperature during the night. 

OF luck Ykiok flakes G f snow began to fall, 
the first of the year, and enveloped 
the two as in a shroud. Then a 
sudden hard frost set in. Neither 
noticed; both were fast asleep, 
Gyula leaning his head upon his 
brother’s shoulder. But the sudden 
frost killed both the delicately nur¬ 
tured child and the strong young 
r man. 

If any one had been there, they 
would certainly have been much 
surprised to see on that unprece¬ 
dentedly cold morning a very 
elegantly dressed lady wandering 
distractedly through the woods, 
crying almost wildly, * Gyula ! 
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Gyula ! ’ making distracted appeals, the 
‘ O God ! have I not lost one, W0RM 
that I should lose the other too ! ’ 0F LUCIt 

She came upon the place where 
they were lying, almost armoured 
with a frozen sheet of snow. 

‘ Gyula!' she cried. * What are 
you doing here ?’ Then she looked 
and recognised. * Sandor, my own, 
my firstborn! you here! * She flung 
herself upon him and kissed him 
passionately. * I am your mother, 
don’t you know me ? Wake up ! 

Speak to me!’ Neither of them 
moved. Then she gradually rea¬ 
lised. She did not weep at all. 

She took off her cloak of rich sable, 
and laid it as a pall over the bodies 
of her two children. Then she 
took off all her rings and jewellery, 
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and, cutting off a long tress of her 
black hair, threaded them together 
with it, then yoked her two sons 
together with this strange necklace. 

‘ I will go back to my own 
people,’ she said, and went forth 
into the woods. 
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